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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was late on the evening of the following 
day when Valentine reached his home. He 
had not halted either for rest or refreshment 
since he left Madrid, and now his head 
reeled with the faintness of exhaustion as he 
flang himself out of the saddle, and parsing 
Lea the marble portico entered the silent 

ouse, 

The death-like stillness and gloom which 
seemed to reign everywhere filled him with 
guilty terror, and in the middle of the vast 
hall he suddenly stopped short, not because 
his limbs, stiff and cramped with long riding, 
refused to carry him any forther, but because 
he was smitten by a remembrance of his first 
arrival at Cemema, when in this very hall, 
almost on this very spot, he had been affeo- 
tionately received by his cousin Celia who 
then a to him the loveliest and 
sweetest girl he had ever seen. 
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ZITELLA, ‘‘ WHEN SIGNED BY YOU WILL WIPE OUT THE PasT!"’] 


Bat this was no time for such retrospect, 
for Celia, now his wife, lay dying upstairs, and 
nerving himself for the firat meeting with her 
whom he had not seen for years, Valentine 
was passing on when a sob out of one of the 
dim corners smote on hia ear like a curse. 

The sound was followed by a little form, 
and looking down with startled eyes Valentine 
saw his own son, Jaan, a handsome dark-eyed 
boy of some three or four years old. 

“My child! What is it?” gasped Valen- 
tine, laying his hand on the dark head, and 
shrinking from the answer which, though he 
knew not why, he felt must come. 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
came what he waited for with a sob more 
bitter than b<fore,— 

‘* Mamma is dead. My father killed her. 
I heard them say so; but they would not let 
me into her room.” 

Without another word the boy turned away, 
and retired once more to his dim corner, and 
Valentine could hear hie child’s sobs as he 
himself stood paralysed with remorse which 
was more bitter than grief. 

AG eehe cried at last, wildly, 





“what misery is mine? My own child 
accuses me, and yet it is true.” 

Then stretching out his hands, beating the 
air, as one who yropes his way in biindaes=s, 
Valentine passed through the hall and up- 
Stairs. 

Little Jaan had told the trath when he said 
his mother was dead, for by degrees Valentixe 
learned that the messenger who brought him 
news of his wife's illness had been unavoidab y 
Gelayed, and Celia, according to the expreasioa 
of her laet most urgent wish, had been interred 
on the day previous to her husband's arrival. 

The English physician, an cld friend of the 
family who had attended the death-bed, bud 
already left the neighbourhood, so that 
Valentine learned but little of the particulars 
of his wife's last days, for he noticed that the 
servants all avoided him, and except for a few 
questions put to Celia’s maid, and answered 
very unwillingly, Valentine shrank from 
meking any inquiries. 

All shat he learned was this, that for the 
last year Celia had bsen the unconscious 
victim of a disease which once having made 
itself known had increased with such alarming 
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rapidity#that im a very fow daye it wasknown 
to ali thet death was inevitable. 

“But if my dear mistress ha@ been Bappy,” 
adde@ the maid, significantly, * she would. be 
here with us now,” 

And hearing these bitter words Valentine 
turned away with a groan that testified to his 
late and deep remorse. 

In Celia’s deak, when he had the courage 
to sappreach it, Valentine found » sealed 
packet inscribed with his own name, and 
fearing, yet eager, to behold the contents he 
hastily broke the seal, 

The packet when opened disclosed a will 
drawn up in a perfectly legal manner, end 
witnessed by Dr. Maynerd end the maid 
Istabelia. 

By this document, to whict her hueband 
Was named ecole executor and tammtee, Celia 
had left house and lands and m with all 
thatshedied possessed of, in irnahte Walamsin e 
Eyre, for their baby ron, whonr site -withed to 


- be known always by the name of De Mumaz. 


Shonid Valentive Eyre cutiive his son then 
all was to be his to dispose af as he pleased, 
For some reason the testator expressed ber 
orgent wish that both the chil@en should be 
brought up in England and apastfrom their 
father. For the girl Romola ne provision, 
had been made, but a reason wag givem for 
this omission ia the letter of fanaqell which 
accompenien tae legal deonment. 

“You keow, mg husbend’” waite Celia, 
“how fxtwl to my bappings® was the: pos- 
session ef @ lange fortune, Bew know how 
keen!y my father felt the wasttef a eon: to 








‘a plan of which B 
on his death. bed he 
see 13 madeone before 
the maner to/me, and, : tat you 
loved me, bat thinking moestjef my fasher’a 


happiness consented t@kecome your wife,and 


so the waiting clergymsam , our hands, 
after which my futhe peacefully away, 
having blessed us with breath. 


‘You remember, my husband, how 
you tried t play the part of a loving 
tome; but you were mo hypocrite by nature, 
and one day im @ secret place you dropped the 
mesk amd eried to Heaven to set you free 
from your ‘katefnl bonds, Your 
reache@ my _—— 1 temoived that your 
heart amd life no longer he straitened 
by me. 
iat ik aantssenaigihataenanies 
your wife wagifa aa it 1 came 
upon yeu to he per watert. on 
bitter words of bases® treachery to which 
replied with seorm that there bed been 
word of love or im our bond. So 
parted, and from that hour I was.dead to you 
as if [ had never beem, Now, at the last, I 
reveal the truth that my children may revere 


‘ 


their mother's memory. I leave mry girl un- | 


trammelled by wealth bot what you may 
chooze to provide, Dr, Maynard has been a 
kind friend. He may help you carry out my 
last desire." 

The letter ran on in shoré and broken 
sentences ; but Valentine could read no more. 
The bitterness of late knowledge and late 
remorse was upon him, but it was not until he 
found the open hillside grave in which Celia 
had chosen to be laid that he realized the full 
beauty of whst he had lost. He effaced the 
unhappy years of his married Jife and went 
baok to the time of his cousinehip with Celia, 
and thinking of those happy days and his 
own dark fatere his heart cried out bitterly, — 


‘The better part of life was ours, 
The worst can be but mine.” 


One attempt, and oue-only, did Valentine 
make to see his children. 

Many days had passed, solitary days, which 
he hed spent in his own room, Shrinking in 
exagzerated remorte from ali contact with his 
fellow men; but at last continued isolation 
waa more than one of his fervid, imaginative 
temperament could bear; and, maddened by 
the scourge of self-ceyroachfal memories, 


A few days passed, and them in your » 


ver 





Valentine rushed forth to findisome distrac- 
tion from bis torture. 

The sofindof childish voises led him to tite 
nursery, where the children, their brief sor- 
row over, were indulging in @ merry game, 
and making the four wallipiring with the sound 
of their gleefal laughter, until, with Valen- 
tine’s entrance, a sudden silence fell upon 
them; end, uttering » hasty word, the nurse 
and her underling withdrew, leaving their 
master alone with his boy ard girl. 

The two children stood shy and silent for a 
moment, Romola wavering between fear and 
longing to approach her father, while Juan 
maintained «a defiant attitade, bis dark brows 
bent in a lowering, sulien cloud, which com- 


Valentine conld bear the suspense 
but when he would have taken hie little girl 
in his arms, Juan smatehed her away with 
am angry cry. <, 

“You must no go-to him, Romm; he ig a 
bad, cruel man! He killed oar : 

Romola wae terrified by these passionate 


. She broke, 

and clasped her father’s knee. 
“Ts that trae?” , 2 

Inok ing up at bim with cim, wistful eyes, 
“i is true! bas, greats Heaven, what 

jadgment !” cried Valentina, iz buns, 


tones. Then, putting the child 
dim, he torned, dnd Icft the room, newer | 
enter it again. | ‘ . gt 


(Dr. Maynard serived ima tew days, and to 


“him Vi: ured forte hie hears; Jut in 
» te recital of v) ‘Was 80 over- 
come, that be dais head on the table, 


amd cried ont bitterly ,— 

“Oh, Heavent if I Bad not darkened ker 
Wier it I eonld have loved her as she 
| ‘Phe docter came and laid his hand on the 
| yeumg man’s aboulder, saying in his gruff 


) any farther torture, 
was troly unfestunete for both of 
_ bat, whatever ha ppened- afterwards, you,. 
osm awear, were not in the first step te blame. 
Leameto you,and wid you that your mar- 
riage with Celia mighs lengthen Don Juan's 
nd affection for your uncle caused you 





= us drop the unhappy once for 

“I wish I could acquit myself of all wrong!” 
Valentine, hopeleesly. 

* Be a man!’ wae she doctor's brisk retort. 


children to ba discussed. Poor Celia, I see by 
this letter, wished me to find somo lady who 
would undertake their charge.” 

“If you can help me in this,” replied Valen- 
tine, eagerly, ‘‘ you will be relieving my mind 
of a heavy weight.” 

“ Huomph! 1 can help you, I suppose? Bat 
do you think it right to conajgn your children 
to the care of a stranger?” 

“ Celia’s wishes ure sacred to me,” replied 
Valentine, ‘and as I told you before, I dare 
not meet my own children, who have been 
tanght to regard me as their mother’s 
murderer !" 

“Tash! what humbug!" muttered the 
doctor, angrily ; but heving paced the room 
in silence for a few minutes he returned to 
his companion. ‘' If you are determined,” he 
said, shortly, ‘‘to carry ont your wife's 
wishes with regard to the children I think I 
know of a pereon exactly fitted by oizth and 
education to undertake the responsibility.” 

Valentine looked up eagerly, and Dr, May- 
nard continued. 

“TI think I can promise you that Mrs. 
Alingham will readily accept the trust, and 
in her care you need have no fear for the 
children, for they will be as her own.” 

(hese words were uttered with marked 
emvhasis, and in a graver tone the doctor 
weat on,— 





pletely stamped out the look of innocent}: 
chil@hoad 







to The resuit is known to us both. | 
subject 


“Tet me see,” he continued, * there-are the} 


*' Mg friend haw not omy lost her husband 
lat met with naany sad geverses, with which 
a@ wealter.minged womam wonld have been 
unable to cope. As it i8; the poor thing's 
troubles have almost broken her down, and I 
am snxious. that she should find a safe and 
happy home, with the affection of children to 
make her forget her past sorrow. 

“Mire. Alingham,”” continued the doctor, 
“is a woman of refinement and tact,sad such 
@ bright, lovable little -soul, in spite of all her 
tronbles, that the children cannot fail. to be- 
happy with her.” 

“ She is English, of course?” 

The doctor knitted bis brows a little over 
the question, but afser a brief silence he re- 


“ No, Mrs, Alingham is of Spanish parent- 


nodonger ;|age ; but her birth is really all that remains to 


berof her nationality. Her husband was an 
’ , and she has adopted hisicountry, 
‘his age, and,to® great extent, bis ideas.” 


. “But she ia Spaniard,” objected Valen- 

tine ; “and it wae Celia’s wish, as it is now 

mine, thetithe chil@ren shoul} grow up under 

‘the influencovcf English aseociamen:.” 

no stambling- 
“Her 

pie teiorget Ber bi : 

i . 


andell 
otely ; but you shalt gee 





The doctor” 
toyed with his ® ; , baat 
he replied,—- ey 4 ' 







“TI thin 


look after own childrems. 

It would do ; brooding 

over an il} c _ — ts _ 

—_ from saying ‘so, and 

eames ior sho Dane 

speech was: ‘aemask for the af 
mistaken, for h 


**T have told you that I do not approve of 
the plan; but there, « wilful woman will have 
her way.” 

‘* My dear friend, why make my lot harder 
for me? It ia too late to retract now, but if 
sorrow comes ié must fall alone on me,” 

The first speaker was Dootor Muynard, the 
second a beautifal dark eyed woman of some 
five-and-twenty summers, bat with the lines 
of sorrow and premature age in ber face, 

The two were seated together in the room 
of a house which looked ont on the streets of a 
dull Spanish town; the room was & poor one, 
having little furniture besides the sofa on 
which the lady was seated, following her com- 
panion’s agitated movements with a depre- 
cating glance. 

‘I can only repeat my former worda,” con- 
tinued Doctor Maynard, teatily, *\so I 2 
say no more; whai would ba the use?” 

‘* My dear, dear friend -——”’ 

Doctor Maynard pulled out a large pocket 
handkerchief and wiped his heaied brow, then 
striding towards the eofa, paused before it in 
aaything bat a conciliatory moad. ‘ 

“Celia, I have told you, as I faithfally 
promised, every word of my interview with 
your hasband. Lf the attitade which I have 
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described does nos convince you that 
Vee Eyre is true and noble nothing 
will,” 

Celia smiled faintly, bat her smile was more 
monurnfal than tears. 

“I know my husband is true and noble,” 
she said, quietly, ‘but he never loved me, 
never could love me. I know that his feelings 
are intense, and now that he believes me 
dead; he is the victim of an exaggerated 
remorse, but that will soon pass away, leaving 
pees on rejoice in his freedom ivom a hateful 


age, 

“ Hatefal bondage!” repeated Doctor May- 
nard, angrily. ‘‘That is she wildest delusion 
that ever entered a woman's brain. What 
your husband iow feels is gennine grief for 
your loss—grief which will never be entirely 
subdued.” 

Celia’s eyes, which had been growing 
dimmer and dimmer for the last few mianutes, 
now overflowed with tears, which ranlikersia 
down her pale face, 

“Oh! spare me a little, Doctor Maynard,” 
she cried. ‘Do you think that if Valentine 
hadiever loved me he would: havelefé me alone 
for three years? "’ 

“ You banished him by your own deceit.” 

“ It was for hie happiness,” 

“Tt was @ crael frand to which the last 
touch was put by your farewell letter. Do 
you know that his children have been taught 
to look on Valentine Eyte as your marderer |" 

“Oh! Heaven forgive me if I have done 
wrong, but I shall do my beat to rectify that 
error.” 

‘* Rectify in thia way,’’ cried the dostor; 
**go now to your husband, show him alli your 
heart, and let the past be blotted cut; thatiis 
the only possible way.’’ 

“Ié is imposeible!" replied Celia, firmly; 
‘and if you knew ali you'would notsagzest it. 
Let us say nomore! Bat, Doctor Maynard,1 
yearn to ees my children; when will you 
bring them tome?” 

‘Don’t ask me, Celia; you have not, with 
all your goodness, ove spark of womanly pity 
in your heart, and if:you were less dear to me 
than you are I would go this moment and 

all to Valentine Eyre, so bitterly do 
I repent of my share in: the fraad.!” 

As he spoke Dr, Maynard wae standing 
with his back to Celia, sothat he did not sea 
her rise from the sofa at his words. He 
started when he felt the light bat impreasive 
touch of ber hand on hia arm, 

** You did nd wrong,” she said iaa clear firm 
tone. I only am to blame; bat I do not now, 
and never will, repent what I have done; but 
if you would keep me from forther sin let my 
children come to me at once.” 

“Celia, what do you mean?” 

_‘Never mind. I have pained you sufii- 
ciently ; but tell me how soon I can leave this 
country.” 

_““ Your husband has received a letter from 
his father, who refuses to receive you and the 
children at Chanewage Court; therefore 
Larkesby Hall, the place whith came to 
Valentine Eyre from hia uncle, is being fitted 
up for your reception.”’ 

“Oh! this delay,” gasped Oslia, pressing 
her bands over her heart; ‘‘every hour which 
separates me from them is an age of torture,” 

‘Suppose your husband shoald arrange to 
bring the children to you.” 

** Heaven forbid!” replied Celia, in an 
agitated tone. ‘‘I feel that I could not sustain 
myself in his presence; but as for recognition, 
I fear it not, for the disguise which I have 
provided would deceive even. my own father.’ 

“You ares strangely misgnided woman,” 
was Dr. Maynard's solemn rejoiner; “ but at 
any cosé I will do my best for you,” 

A few minute later he took his leave, 
determined to use all the means in his power 
to bring the estranged husband and wife 
together; but on his return to Cemema he 
found Valentine absent, having! left for him, 
Dr. Maynard, a lester urging that the children 
should be consigned without loss of time to 
the eare of sheic new governess, q 





OHAPTER IV. 


On one of the terraces at Regent's. park, 
N.W., wasa house larger than its neighbours, 
aud standing on a piece of ground which, 
stretching from back and front, afforded recre- 
ation for Mrs, Jalien’s pupils. 

The laburnams and lilacs were in fall bloom, 
but those at the back had rivals, for the tennis 
ground was ocoupied by four young girls, who, 
aa the balla flew hither and thither, made the 
air resound with their merry laughter. 

Mrs. Julien’s pupils were «ll sweet, high- 
bred. girls, bat the beauty of the esiablish- 
ment wae Zitella Don Leon. 

From. the fires hour of ber arrival ai Bently 
House she-had reigned supreme in the hearts 
of teachers and schoolfeliows; and, conscious 
of her power, Zitella’s disdaia of her worship- 
pers increased, with every moment. 

She devoted herself exclasively to her 
studies, repelling all confidences, receiving 
lavish ca¥esses and flattering tribates to her 
beaaty with the coldness of an ica maiden, 
end, except when there was some direct 
reward to ba gained from the society of one 
or another, holding herself aloof from her 
yoang companions. 

Tie coldness in her favourite pupil often 
puzzled and annoyed Mrs. Jalien. 

She saw that it was not the girl's true 
nature, for Zitelia could be ail things that ber 
wiood. suggested ; but. frequently she chose to 
be eullen-and reticent, and this was most often 
the.case when Mra. Jaiien desired come new 
acquaintance to be favourably impressed with 
the girl of whom she was both proud and 

a 


Mes. Julien sat in her open window above 
the merry laughter of her pupils, and while 
her fingers fashioned some delicate fanoy 
wovk, her mind was-occupied with Zivclla, 

«« Tf thig;coldness were nataral,’”” she thought, 
‘‘T should fear nothing; bat it seems to me 
that Zuella wears it asa mask to hide her 
tae nature, which I have yet failed to fathom ; 
that her passioas are intense and strong I 
feel sure, for her eyes are beyond her control, 
and when she is coldest. they reflect the gleam 
of hidden fires.’’ 

‘s By-and-by Mrs. Jalicn left her room, and, 
going to the tennis.ground, ingaired for 
Zitella. 

‘ Zitella!” oried the girls in a lenghing 
chorus. ‘Qh, she is in the arbour reading 
Tasso, She thinks tennis is waste of time.” 

Mrs. Julien passed on with a smile to the 
arbour, where the amber tressea of her 
favourite outrivalled in beauty the zolden 
tassela of the labarnum which dreoyed so 
gracefally above the bowed head. 

‘“‘ You should not remain so still, my love,” 
said Mrs, Jolien, as she paused by the girl's 


side, 

Zitella looked up slowly from her book, and, 
strange to say, replied to the remonstrance of 
her schoolmistress with a very sweet : mile, 

‘‘-hawe been 80 interested in my study,” 
she murmured, “that I forgot the flight of 
time. You kaow, dear Mrs. Jalien, how good 
my guardian has been to mo, and how auxious 
I am to excel in knowledge, so that on his re- 
turn he may be pleased with me.” 

Mrs. Jalien smiled, well pleased at the ten- 
derness of the girl’s tone, 

“ Your guardian must be difficult to please 
if you-disappoint him, Zitella ; butthere is no 
fear on that score, and you musi nof over- 
work, or you will- repeat last year’s experience, 
and find youreelf once more recruiting at New 
Haugh under the care of Miss Frith.” 

Zitella frowned, as she had a way cf doing, 
and bent her eyes on her open page. 

“I never want to see New Haagh again,” 
she said, slowly; ‘but dear Mca.Jalien, talk- 
ing of Miss Frith reminds me that I havea 
favour'to ask of you. I want you to let me 
go with Mies Frith this evening to see her sick 
sister, Marion is a sweet girl,” added Zitella, 
hastily, ‘and I think my visits do her good,”’ 

‘+ What does your guardian say to this ao. 
quaintance, my dear?” 








Ziteila hastily drew a letterfrom her pocket, 
and read alond the following extraot :— 

“Tam pleased with all you say of your 
friend Marion Frith. Go to see her as often 
a3 Mes Jalien wili allow. You happy child to 
possess the gift of ecattcriag sunshine where 
ever you go.”’ 

‘*My guardian flatters me,.”” murmured Z’- 
tella, with a faint smile, aa she restored the 
letter to her pocket; ‘‘ but you will les me go 
to-night to ses Marion Frith ?” 

‘‘As your guardian approves of the acguaint- 
ance I grants your request wish pleasurs,”’ 
replicd Mrs. Jalieu; bat the last nignt you 
Went you stayed too late. If you are not buck 
to-night by half-paat ten I ahall send Vicace, 
my maid, to fetch you.” 

‘There will be no need,” replied Zitella 
quickly. ‘f promise most faithfally to ba back 
by half. past ten.” 

After a little more conversation, firs. 
Julien went indoors, only pausing #8 she 
passed by to interchange a few plessant words 
and smiles with the tenois-players ; but conid 
she have siolen one backward glance at 
Zitella, cha would have found her fitfal suc. 
picions abou: the girl confirmed once for all. 

With her governess’s disappearance, Z:tella, 
sfter carefully glancing round to meke sure 
that ehe was not observed, had drawa a folded 
paper from the bosom of her dress. On being 
opened, it proved to be a letter ecrawled in a 
careless but educated hand ; the quality of the 
paper testified that the writer wags a gentlo- 
man, the scent of tobacco which pervaded i! 
paid something for his habita, 

As Zitelia’s glance fell on the few hasty 
lines her face underwent a Cistinct and terrib.c 
change. In the flame which leapt to ber «): 
it was plainly revealed that beneath the cola, 
well-bred surface she presented to the wor!’ 
the heart of tnia gir), young as she waa, baa 
long been 

‘* The secret food of fires unseen,’ 






and' those, alas. not of a refioiag or parifyia; 
nature. Mrs, Jalien had often remarke? thax 
among all her pupila Zitelia waa the most 
pure-rainded and refiaed. Deccived by the 
girl’s love of study—the result of mere worldly 
ambition---the governessea, but e=pecially their 
ptinc'pal, were for ever landing Zitella’s spi- 
ritoul natare, and setting her forth a3 a moce! 
for ali her echool-fellows. If they could have 
only seen her now, with the germ of every evil 
passion etamped on her face, bat hatred and 
fear dominating all, as she read the lines o1 
the paper in her hand ! ; 

“You will be sarprised to hear from me,” 
the latter run; “bat I am in London agaiu 
and want to see you. Iam in debs and diffi- 
culties as usaal, only that I have gone a litile 
deeper ia the mire this time; bat it is not te 





| pour out my troubles that I seck an interview. 


I mass tell you something which, if you aro 
sensible, you will take as the besi news you 
could hear. 
“TI shall look for you between eight aud 
nine, and remember the old address. H.B.”’ 
Ts would bs impoasible to depic’ the flood 
of evil passion which swept over Zitella’s {use 
as she read these lines, Even with them, the 
proof of her mad folly, before she could 
scarcely believe that she, with her owa hand, 
had a year ago wilfully destroyed her own 
ambitious designs, swept away tho splendid 
fabric of worldly success and honour which, 
from the day on which ehe firat met Valentine 
Eyre, ehe had steadily woven for her fdture. 
As these thoughts passed through her miad 
her anger at herself was 20 great that she 
forgot-ail caution and exclaimed aload :— 
‘On, that I conld have been so mad, so 
foolish! I cannot believe it! It eeems like 
soms dream, that I could have beea cajoled 
by w few loving words, a few empty flasserive, 
into matriage with a psnniless young man!” 
Zisvila shuddered wud dropped her hands 
in her lap, her own madness seemed like some 
horrible dream to her. She found added 
bitterness in the fact that at that moment 
her pocket contained a letter in which Valen- 
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tine Eyre breathed a hope of soon returning 
to England. 

“Ob, that he had returned a year ago!" 
was Zitella’s frantic thought, ‘ Bat it would 
go hard with her,” she thought, ‘if she had 
to forego all for which she had waited so long 
and worked so well.” 

She would not forego it. Tonight she 
determined she would make some desperate 
struggle for freedom. She would appeal to 
Hugo to set her free from a marriage which 
was no more than a foolish freak. She did 
not think Hugo would need much persuasion, 
for she had, in epite of her folly, been only 
too carefal to avoid aJl mention of Valentine 
Fyre. 

Her spirits rore in the prospect of success, 
and she went indoors smiling as she thought 
how cleverly she had deceived Mrs. Julien 
with the passage which she had pretended to 
read from her guardian’s letter. 

Zitella gloried in her clever deceits and 
falsehoods, though sometimes she was in- 
clined to acknowledge that sach courses were 
dangerous and must be given up when her 
worldly success was established. She thought 
when her goal was once reached it would be 
easy to purify herself from all the mud she 
had gathered by the way. 

Immediately after dinner Zitella went away 
in a hansom with Mies Frith, a governess who 
had been at Bently House for ten years, and 
who was greatly trusted by Mrs. Jalien. 

‘* Namber nine, York-street,”” had been the 
address which the parlour-maid at Bently 
House was ordered to give the driver; but 
when they got to Baker-street the man was 
ordered to drive to a house in the neighbour. 
hood of St. James’s Park, after which Miss 
Frith shrank back in the hansom, cowering 
and trembling in every limb as if in terror of 
pursuit or discovery, while Zitella sat bolé 
upright looking straight before her with lan- 
guid indifference to all that was passing 
around, for, complaining of a slight cold, the 
girl, before setting out, had donned a black 
frock and a hood, which concealed every vestige 
of her hair from view ; a winter cloak and thiok 
veil completed her attire, and rendered recog- 
nition impossible. 

The silence was unbroken until their desti- 
nation was reached, when the door of a quiet 
house being opened the pair entered; and 
leaving her compsnion in the hall, Zitella 
passed upstairs to a room, whose sole oconpant 
was a handsome young man who, stretched at 
careless length on a sofa, was filling the air 
with clouds of smoke, 

On Zitella’s entrance, however, the young 
man removed his meerschaum from between 





his very handsome lips, and hastily rising, | 


advanced to meet his visitor with an abashed 
air which was in striking contrast to the girl's 
haughty bearing. 

**Bo0 you've come,” said the young man at 
last. He had planned to greet his young wife 
with a most affectionate address, but he was 
somewhat daunted by her chilling scorn. 

‘‘T am here in reply to your letter, Hago,” 
was Zitella’s frigid reply ; and then as if sus- 
pecting something unusual she darted at her 
companion a swift, lightning glance. His face 
told her that he had some weighty com- 
munication or daring proposition to make. 

While she hesitated, wondering what sort of 
manner it would be best to adopt she heard 
oe say in an abrupt and rather nervous 

ne,— 

“Do you know that this is the anniversary 
of our wedding-day, Zitella?”’ 

‘*And so you sent for me that you might 
celebrate it!” was the sarcastic rejoinder. 

Hugo drew his dark brows together in a 
frown. Zitella’s words and manner galled 
him. He was accustomed to homage from 
women, and his vanity was easily piqaed. If 
things had not been so desperate with him 
Zitella would have defeated her own object. 
Perhsps some idea of this entered her mind, 
for the next minute che eaid almost tenderly,— 

“Tt was an evil day for you, Hugo, when 
you burdened yourself with a penniless wife.” 





The frown passed from Hago's face, and in 
its place came @ crimson flash which mounted 
to the roots of his hair. Zitella’s words, with 
their semblance of truth and tenderness, had 
touched his better nature and made him 
almost loathe the dishonourable deed he was 
about to do; but, as if reading his very 
thonghts, Zitella, as she seated herself, said 
impatiently,— 

* You must get this interview over quickly, 
Hugo. I had to scheme to come, and I have 
not long to stay ; besides, Miss Frith is wait- 
ing downstairs.” 

“‘Confound Miss Frith!” burst from the 
young man's lips with savage energy. ‘If 
she had done her duty and taken proper care 
of you a year ago I should not have been able 
to deceive and befool youasI did. The truth 
is, Zitella,” he went on, in a hurried, shamed 
way, “I sent for you to-night to confess that 
our marriage was no marriage, and it was 
fortunate for you that your duenna woke up 
from her dream in time to part us at the 
church door, for you would never legally have 
been my wife. I married you under a feigned 
name, and it was no clergyman——” 

He was interrupted by a from Zitella, 
who could scarcely conceal her exultation. 
Hogo, interpreting the sound to denote pain 
and anger, would have poured forth excuses 
and prayers for forgiveness, bat he was again 
interrupted. 

“ What is your real name, Hago Brand?” 
questioned Zitella, breathlessly ; and without 
@ moment's hesitatio# ber husband replied,— 

“Bond.” Then with a langh. “ It is nota 


very distinguished name, so you see you did 
not lose much by the exchange; there's 
but the erence of one letter between the 
two.’ 


‘And you have no money, no connections?” 
asked Zitella, with a coldness which appalled 
her listener. Wild, selfish, -for-nothing 
though he was, this girl’s callousness was too 
much for him; however, he thought her atti- 
tude rendered any scruples on his part quite 
unnecessary. He need no longer 
the thought of deceiving her. 

“I have neither money nor connections,” 
he replied, sullenly, ‘so you see it will be 
— for you to help in cutting the past once 

or all.” 

Zitella’s heart beat wildly. The game she 
had hardly hoped to win was being played 
into her hands. She could scarcely refrain 
from laughing aloud as she thought of it, but 
she was careful to let no gleam of joy appear 
in her face. 

“1 have been a fool!” she said at last, with 
feigned bitterness, ‘‘and I would that the 
record of my folly could be wiped out for 
ever.” 

“*1t is simply done,” said Hago. ‘“‘ We have 
——— to be strangers from this night 
‘orth———” 

‘*I prefer a surer way,’’ interrapted Zitella, 
drawing as she spoke a folded paper from her 
bcsom. “ This,” she said, laying it before 
Hugo, ‘‘ when signed by you will wipe out the 
past as i¢ can possibly be wiped out. Ié is 
not likely,” she added, coldly, ‘‘ that either of 
us will ever wish to come together again; but 
it is well to be provided against all con- 
tingencies,”’ 

“What is it?’ asked Hugo, as he glanced 
over the document. 

‘“*A statement proving that our marriage 
was not legally performed, and that when it 
was Over we parted at the church door.” 

‘* With all my heart,”’ said Hugo, as he rose 
from the sofa, and seizing a pen affixed his 
name to the statement which Zitella had 
drawn up. 

‘* You have done wisely, my dear,” was the 
young man’s remark, as he handed back the 
document, ‘We werea pair of hot-headed young 
fools when we met at New Haugh last year; 
but twelve months have taught us wisdom, 
and we know that we can’tlive onair. I have 
not a penny, Zitella, for I have no rich rela- 
tions, and not the smallest inclination to 
work, In short, I am a good-for-nothing 


shrink from - 





scamp, and it would be a vast pity for you to 
throw yourself away upon me.” 

“We part to-night for ever,” replied Zitella, 
indifferently. Then, with a cold and hurried 
farewell, she left the room and hastened down- 
stairs to communicate the news of her free- 
qom to the unhappy Miss Frith, who, since 
her pupil's escapade at New Hangh, had lived 
with the constant fear of discovery suspended 
like a drawn sword over her head. 

Zitella's footsteps had scarcely died away 
on the stairs before the man who called him- 
self Hugo buried his face in the sofa pillow to 
smother the laughter which he could not sup- 


press. 

‘* By Jove!” he exclaimed, *‘ I may congratu- 
late myself on having got well out of the very 
worst mess I was everin; but that Zitella 
should have been so anxious to get rid of me 
was the last thing I expected. I shonid feel 
piqued by her coldness, but that I am so 
happy in my release; and now for Eastshire, 
who knows not of my seoret, and who, 
likea good brother, promised once more to 
pay my debts.” 

And as they drove back to Regent's Park 
Zitella remarked to her companion,— 

** Now I dare to breathe freely for the first 
time in twelve longmonths. This chapter in 
my life is turned down, cut out for ever. Hago 
Brand will never trouble nae again.” 

“You were very inconsiderate to me when 
you married him, Zitella,” remarked Miss 
Frith, who could not forget that discovery of 
her pupil's folly would mean her rain, 
— she had not looked better after her 

rge. j 

**Bat,”’ rejoined Zitella, scornfally, “ had 
Hugo Bond been the rich man I thought 
Se Ee ener eanaien ae a gh 
poor art: very extravagant, an y 
debt, what a fate for me! Thank He 
that he married me under the name of H 
Brand, and that you discovered the affair 
time to part us at the church door. I think 
that was the best piece of work you ever did 
in your life, Frith; but there, let us dismiss 
the subject from our minds, or you will be 
talking of it in your —_ ; 

And as the hansom stopped before the 
door of Bently House any more conversation 
was impossible. 

** You are in before your time, Miss Frith,” 
said the servant who opened the door; “ but 
Mrs. Julien will be very glad, as this 
moment there is a gentleman with her who 
has called to see Miss de Leon.” 

“T¢ must be Valentine Eyre! Thera can be 
no other visitor for me,” murmured Zitella, 
and hastening to her room she began rapidly 
to divest herself of the garments which were 
bat a disguise to ber radiant young beauty. 

Ina very few minutes sbe had donned a 
white dress with profuse trimmings of lace 
which lay in dainty raffles on the throat and 
wrists, had fastened a string of amber beads 
round her neck, and some pale half-blown 
pink roses in her breast, and, thus attired, she 
glided noiseleasly into the room where Mrs. 
Jalien was sitting with Valentine Eyre. 

“Tam sure you cannct fail to be pleased 
with your ward; but you shall see her and 
jadge for youraeif. Ah! Zitella, my love, how 

ou startled me; but I am glad to see you 
back soearly, Mr, Eyre arrived in London 
— evening, and he has been here some 
ours.” 

Zitella came forward and placed a small 
cold hand in that of her guardian ; but though 
her eyes were scarcely raised from the ground 
she knew that the glance bent on her was one 
of unfeigned admiration, and io her heart she 
congratulated herself afresh on her escape 
from Hugo Bond. : 

“ You have grown intoa woman, Zitella!"’ 
said Valentine, ‘‘but his tones were ‘con- 
strained; he scarcely could make up his mind 
whether he ought to be pleased or dis- 
appointed with the girl's coldness. 

“ Zitella has made marvellous progress 
during the three years of her stay here,” said 
Mrs, Julien, graciously ; and then with kindly 
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tact she took her departare, leaving the guar- 
dian and ward alone together. 

“ You are so changed,” murmured Zitella, 
looking up at her companion with the timid 
air which she knew so well how to assume. 

‘* And you are also changed,” replied Valen- 
tine, thinking more of the girl’s sweet voice 
than his own words. ‘‘ You have had enough 
of schools ?’’ he queried, briefly. 

“I think I have learned all that they can 
teach me, but,” sighing, ‘‘the last of school 
means the end of home to me. I do not 
know what my fature may be, but I am not 
afraid. Mrs. Julien will be sure to help me 
to get work. I know I could stay on here as 
& teacher, but I long for a wider sphere.” 

* Zitella, have you spoken of this to Mrs. 
Julien?” asked Valentine, anxiously. 

**No,I should not have done so without con- 
sulting you, and your last letters hinted at a 

y return from Spain." 

“That was quite right. Now, child, drop 
the subject for ever. How could you be so 
silly knowing that your fatare was my care?” 

**Do you mean to let me live with you and 
Mrs. Eyre?” questioned Zitella, looking up 
into her companion’s face in a childish, trust- 
fal way. 

Valentine frowned and bit his lip, and 
when he spoke his voice was a little harsh. 

“There is no Mrs. Eyre,” he said, shortly. 
‘‘T have been a widower for the past three 
years. Zitella,” he added, hastily, ‘‘I shall 
make some plans for your future, but not 
to-night, you look pale and weary. I will bid 
you good night! Sleep well, my child!” 

‘He took her hand, pressed, and dropped it, 
then bent as if to touch her brow with his 
lips, but restraining the impulse he hurried 
from the room without another word. 

That night Zitella stood long at the window 
of her bedroom, which looked out on 
Regent’s Park. 

She knew that Valentine Eyre loved her, 
but the knowledge did not cause her a faster 
breath. Zitella’s heart wasas cold as if it had 
been beating for a hundred years, but she 
shuddered when she recalled the folly by which 
she had very nearly marred all the chances of 
her own life. 

But the ball was at her feet now. She felt 
that the moulding of her future lay in her own 
hands, and determined that that future should 
be dazzlingly brilliant, she stood there coldly 
and deliberately forming her plane. 

She would not engage herself to Valentine 
Eyre, but she would encourage him to hope, 
and meanwhile he should find hera home with 
Lady Fitzroy or some other woman of rank 
and fashion. 

Zitella had a vivid imagination. She 
pictured herself being presented at Court, and 
becoming the queen of a season. Earls, mar- 
quesses, and dukes would crowd around her, 
and she would take her choice of the best, and 
Valentine Eyre was to be whistled down 
the wind without another thought. 

And through the long night Valentine lay 
awake at his hotel, seeing only one face whose 
loveliness exceeded all his imaginings, and 
whose bright youth seemed a mockery to his 
‘weary and world-worn appearance. 


* * * * 


At an early hour on the following day 
By called and found Zitella awaiting 


im, 

The girl looked even lovelier than she had 
looked on the previous night. The hard 
course ofstudy which shehad undergone for the 
last three years had impaired neither her health 
nor her beauty, for, combined with a form 
graceful as a sylph, rose the strength of a 
young Amazon. 

“This is a holiday!” said Zitella,as she 
greeted her guarjian, “ andasall the others are 
out we shall be quite undisturbed as long as 
you can so 

“T am glad of that,’’ replied Valentine, 
“for we have much to talk of. Zitella, I have 
been thinking of your fature. You know, my 
child, that I have no female relations,” 
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“There is Lady Fitzroy who brought me 
over to England.”’ 

‘‘She is not a relation.” 

‘*No; bat she is an old friend, and for your 
sake she would gladly receive me into her 
house, because she is very fond of you.” 

Valentine's face flashed crimson at this 
suggestion. He bit his lip in silence for a 
moment, and when he spoke his words came 
slowly. 

‘* When you came to me three years ago the 
case waa urgent. I did not stay to think, but 
now it is different. 7 could not ask Lady Fitz- 
roy to undertake your charge without con- 
fiding to her yoar real name and station.”’ 

‘‘ You are generous,”’ murmared Zitella, her 
face and lipa becoming livid. She seemed to 
struggle for a few moments with her emotion, 
and then turning hid her face in her hands. 

‘Oh! this is ornel to have taken me from 
my old life for this, from the freedom, the 
happy innocence——"’ 

** Zitella!”’ 

At the utterance of her name the girl re- 
gained her composure and drew herself up 
hanghtily. 

‘* Leave me,” she said, ia imperious tones, 
= obeyed her without another 
word, 

But outside the closed door he felt that he 
must see her again and heal the wound which 
his words had made. And yielding to the 
irresistible longing he turned the handle softly 
ani re-entered the apartment on noiseless feet. 

He found Zitella in an attitude which at 
once betokened the profound humiliation her 
proud spirit had undergone. 

She had heard Valentine’s irresolate pause 
on the other side of the door, and faint as was 
the sign which there escaped him, it had 
reached her quick ears. 

As the handle of the door turned, she 
sank to the floor beside a wide low chair, 
whose seat provided s sapport for her arms, 
and on these her lovely head was bowed, 
while sobs shook her slender frame and pas- 
sionate words broke from her lips—words 
that were each as deadly sword thrusts in the 





heart of him on whose ear they fell. 

**Oh! crael, cruel fate,” wept Zitella, ‘ that 
I must leave him who cares not forme! On! | 
that I could efface the past three years, and , 
yet how sweet they were. To win his approval 
was my hope, his love my dream. Oh, Heaven, 
what folly! but I love him. I gave my life 
for him once, and would again.” 

Valentine felt that he could hear no more. 
One movement, a sudden turn of the girl's ' 
head, might betray his presence, and how 
bitter would be her humiliation in the know- 
ledge that her heart’s secret had been over- 
heard. 

Were he to reveal his love now Zitella 
would not be convinced that he spoke out of : 
aught but pity. So, for her sake, he con., 
trolled the natural impuise of his heart and 
left the room in silence. 

Zitella heard him go, and waited until the 
length of the hall outside was between her; 
and the retreating footsteps. Then, rising from 
her crouching position, and looking like a 
panther about to spring, she vowed to be! 
revenged on Valentine Eyre. He had thwarted 
her design, had disappointed her dearest 
hopes—at least so Zitella thought, in the heat 
of her passionate, unreasoning anger. She 
looked on Valentine as some malign enemy, 
who had wiltally crossed her plans; and she 
was determined to deal him such punishment 
as her hatred could inspire. 

Her disappointment was bitter, too bitter 
for words or tears. 

Here she was helpless and alone, farther 
almost from the world than sbe had been in 
her forest homa, for withont Valentine’s aid 
what could she do? And Valentine had told 
her that she being a nameless waif was not fis 
to mix with his fine friends; so in her fierce 
avger Zitella constraed her guardian's words 
until they were magnified into the most orael 
and pitiless insults, As one by one the 
cherished hopes of years fell away from her, 








& madness of despair seized her wayward 
heart. She felt like one who suffooates fer 
want of air. 

Heavens! the room was stifling. She was 
choking! She put her hands to her throat, 
rending away the dainty covering of lace, 
then, in a wilder paroxysm of grief, rushed to 
the window. As she flang it open with ner- 
vous haste, she saw the garden-gate opened 
by a vagrant, who came slowly up the path. 
Something in the woman's walk seemed to 
touch a chord in Zitella’s memory. She looked 
again, and a low ory of terror broke from her 
lips, for the woman had suddenly lifted her 
head, and in the dark, bronzed visage Zitella 
imagined she recognised Zanoni, her gipsy 
foster- mother. 

“If it is her—if it should be!” gasped the 
girl, shrinking back in wild terror, but not 
before the vagrant had caught a glimpse of 
her. “ And if 80, what hope is there for me? 
What can have brought her here bat tw 
wreak vengeance on me. Qh, Heaven! per- 
haps Hermann——”’ 

It was added terror which checked tie flaw 
of Zitella’s thoughts, for Zanoni had ap- 
proached the window, and was holding ons 
her shrivelled hand impioring accin. Then 
their glances met, and Zitella began to breathe 
freely, and almost to smile at her folly ua shs 
saw she had been mistaken. No gle«m of re. 
cognition was in the woman's wild, durk eyes. 
It was not Zanoni! She was aboat to order 
the gipsy uway sharply, when a suddea 
thought flashed through her mind, and, wild 
and improbable as it was, she determined t» 
act upon it. 

Beckoning the woman forward Zitciia 
placed some coins in her out-stretched hana, 
and checked the voluble flow of thanksyiv- 
ing by saying ia tongue which she had wos 
used for three years, — 

“ You are a gipsy ; youcome from Spain; do 
not be afraid to confide in me. I also aa 
Spanieh, and I love your people.” 

* Roumania was my birthplace,” replied the 
woman sadly, bat we know no dweiling-placs, 
and Spain has been as moch my homeas auy 
other land. My son and I have been in En¢- 
land for the past year; how we came, or why, 
does not matter, bat we have been here too 
long. I yearn to get back to my own lana, 
that I may die there; but it is a wild, vaia 
dreaia. Where should I findthe money ? You 
are the first who has shown me any mercy.” 

“I feel with you," replied Zitella in hee 
gentlest tones. ‘' We have kindred pussions, bus 
you must not despair of your desire. More 
wonderfal things have happened How mach 
would you require to take youand your sua 
back to your birthland ?” 

The vagrant named a sum, and Zitella 
replied eagerly,— 

**Yoa shall have this sam, twice as much. it 
you will name some spot near this in which 
we may meet to-night and talk without fexc 
of distarbance. I also have a heart's desire, ia 
which you may help me withoat injury to 
yourself, I know,’ she added quickly, ‘ that 
you have the art of divination, and I want you 
to reveal my fature to me.” 

“T will not fail you, sweet lady,” rep'ied 


the gipsy; and then with mattered wurd3 


that sounded like a blessing on her benefactor 
the gipsy turned away and passed dowu sie 
garden path.” 

At that moment Valentine re-entered the 
room, and with a sweet, sad smile the girl 
beckoned him to her side. She drew his atien- 
tion to the retreating form of the vagrant, 
and raised her dark eyes, saffased with teacs, 
to his face. 

“A link of my old lite,” she marmared. 
“‘Taat poor creatare ia a gipsy, my foster- 
mother. She came jast now to the winiow 
asking alms; and thoagh I knew her she did 
not appear to kn>w me; but she looked at me 
with such « strangs, guilty, fearfallook. Puer- 
haps I shall see her aysin.”’ 

Valentine heard little of what his companion 
was saying. He was absorbed in his own 
thoughts, thoughts of his love and the beauty 
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of the face into which he was gazing; but 
when Zitella paused he took her hand. 

‘My child, you sent me away in anger just 
now. You misanderstood me; and because I 
cannos bear to be estranged from you I have 
come back to say——”’ 

“Ah! eay nothing now,” 
Zitella, feverishly. 

She had withdrawn her hand from Valen- 
tine's, and veiled with it her excited face. 
‘Say nothing,” she repeated, witha sob. ‘' I 
was allto blame. I would have tempted you 
to deceive your friends for my sake. I wonder, 
now, that I had so little pride, But you need 
fear no more; I will be Zitella the gipsy once 
more.” 

‘You will be, Zitella, my love, as you have 
ever been—my world !"’ 

And as he spoke Valentine endeavoured to 
encircle the slender form with a lover's tender 
arm, but resolately Zitella dréw herself 
away. 

‘Oh, no,” she answered, with a convulsive 
sob. ‘You forget all that lies between you 
avdme. Remember, I am bat a gipsy.” 

“I remember it,” cried Valentine, pas- 
sionately, with pride und joy, “ Zitella, my 
queen, my darling!” 

“Oh, bush!" was the pleading interposi- 
tion. “Say no more, at least, not now; waié 
until to-morrow. I feel as if I stood on the 
brink of a revelation. I feel as if to-morrow 
would make a great change in my life,” 


* 7 * * 


interrupted 


“Who do you thiak, Blauche, has been to 
see me while you were out riding ?”’ 

‘“‘ Mr, Valentine Eyre?” 

‘*Qh, you little witch! Bat, of course, you 

have had the news from Peters or Jeanetie, 
my maid,”’ 
{ assure you, Lady Fitzroy, that I have 
een either Peters or Jeanette; bat 
Captain Lister, whomI met in the Row this 
afternoon, told me that Mr. Erye had re 
turned, and I thought it likely that he would 
remember his old friend."’ 

Lady Fitzroy smiled at her young friend's 
explanation, aad then said, in a musiag 
tone.— 

“Valentine Eyre did remember me, but I 
cannot say that the object of his visit was 
entirely disinterested. He came to ask mea 
favour.” 

** Then he rust be greatly changed from the 
Valentine of five years ago,” replied Blanche 
Hastings, in a decided tons. 

‘He is greatly changed. The cynic is 
merged in the lover.” 

* You astonish me, Lady Fitzroy!” 

‘It is true, my dear Blanche, Oar marble 
Valentine has fallen in love, and in a most 
romantic way, with a waif of his adoption, 
whor hs now desires me to receive into my 
househald that she may be presented to society 
uncer the most favourable auspices.” . 

‘* Who is this girl?” asked Blanche Hast- 
ings, with languid interest. 

‘You remember a child whom I brought 
from Spain three years ago?” 

““f fancy I heard you epeak of her at the 
time; the orphan of a Spanish nobleman ?”’ 

‘So I thought; but thatstory was not true. 
Valentine found the child among same gipsies; 
and, attracted by her beauty, conceived the 
idea, of sending her to England to be educated. 
Now, a& the most critieul time of the girl's 
life, ber real name and birth is revealed. It 
seeme,” continued Lady Fitzroy, ‘that 
Zitelia is the only child of an Austrian nobie, 
Count Sofreska by name, and the last of ber 
dist nouished race. 

‘I'ne Count, being suspected of some, con- 
Bpiracy againet the government, hia property 
waa ceized, and his life threatened, when, to 
avoid capture, he fled into exile, leaving his 
child, with money and jewels, in the care of a 
nurse whom he deemed faithful. 

‘* The nurse loved her charge, but she had a 
gipey lover, for whose sake she converted the 
couns's jewels into money, and fled to Spain 
with the chidd, which ahe refuzed to abanden. 


~~ 
pow 





So Zitella grew up among the gipsies until she 
was found and rescued by Valentine Eyre.” 

“A most romantic story if only it were 
true,’’ remarked Bianche Hastings; ‘‘ but who 
ig to prove its truth?” 

“Ts has been already proved beyond a 
doubt,” replied Lady Fitzroy, “ for this gipsy 
Zanoin, is now in London, with proofs of 
Zitella's parentage ; the other day she saw and 
recognised her foster-child, whom she after- 
wards identified in the presence of Valentine 
Eyre.”’ 

a This young girlis very beautifal?"’ asked 
Blanche, in a tone whose forced indifference 
could not mask the burning jealousy which 
prompted the question, 

“If she has fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood ske will be the most dazzling star 
that has ever risen on a London season. There 
will be weeping and gnashing of teeth when it 
is announced that she is engaged to her guar- 
dian. Im only corry,” continued Lady Fitz- 
roy, ‘‘ that I did not see more of Miss Sofreska 
during past three years, but society has s0 
many demands.’ 

“And for the future this new beauty will 
haveso many that I shall be nowhere in your 
esteem.” 

Lady Fitzroy looked up at her friend with 
a emile aud a few words of remonstrance. 

‘‘ My dear Blanche, it I did not know you 
a lovely woman and one conscious of your own 
loveliness, I should say that you were envious 
of Miss Sofreska.”’ 

‘‘ Two stara move notin cne sphere,’ quoted 
Blanche, with a sneer; ‘‘ but I suppose I have 
had my season, and must submit to be 
eclipsed,” she added, lightly, as she gathered 
up her riding hat aud gloves and swept from 
the room, 

‘‘ How odd Blanche is sometimes,” mused 
Lady Fitzroy, when sho was left alone, ‘ She 
is so beautiful that whatever new séar arises 
she may always command her own cours, and 
certainly envy or jealousy is a new phase of 
her character. I always thought her too cold 
for such an emotion.” 

Waile Blanche Hastings, as she passed up 
the tapestry bung stairsto herown apartments, 
murmured through set teeth,— 

“To think that five years a meaningless 
look, a lighs word, shoald have kindled » fire 
which to-day barns clearer than ever. On, 
Heaven! to think that I should have sighed 
in vain for a love which has been {freely 
lavished on another— Zitella,” 

She broke off eucdenly, catching her breath 
in @ sob, as she reached her corridor, and 
encountered the astonished face of her maid, 
who had never sean her beautiful young mis- 
irene 60 avitated before. 


(To be continued.) 





EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Sue was behind the leavarnum hedge, Her 
eyes bad canght tne gleam of the sunshine, 
her lips and cheeke were the shade of the 
sweetbrier that bloomed bebind her, 

She was peeping through the parted growth 
at ® man On the other side, her features drawn 
into a smile that brought .out every sweet, 
coqaettieh dimple in the lovely olive face, 
every gleam, from black to amber, in the 
dancing eyes. 

Her wealth of hair was pushed back from 
a low, broad brow, but escaved her sun-haé in 
litsle, rebellious, closteripg curla; ber gown, 
open at the veck, exposed a fiem, round throat, 
with the flash of health peeping through the 
olive shin 

Everybody admitted that Eden Carleton 
was lovely; the poor idolised her. But there 
were those who shook their heads sadly when 
her pame was mentioned, 

Old Mrs. Griffiths expressed the opinion of 





the neighbourhood when she said to her 
daughter,— 

“Yes, I grant you Eden ia beautifal, 
generous, and high of soul, but she is 00 muob 
indulged, too capricious, too wilfol. She in- 
variably acta first, and thioks afterwards. Her 
impulsiveness is going éo lead her into an aot 
of folly some day that will ruin her life.” 

It Mrs. Griffiths’ words were to prove pro- 
phetic, there could never be anytaiag more 
sad, for Helen of Troy was not mors beautiful, 
nor Cleopatra more allaring than this girl, while 
an odour of such childlike innocence and faith 
played about her that the very atmosphere she 
breathed sesmed cleansed of impurities. 

She stood as we first see her, gazing upon a- 
man who was approaching—a man as worthy 
of description as herself, 

He wore a suit of immaculately white 
flannel, and carried himself with an indolent, 
high-bred elegance that was intensely attrac- 
tive, his six fees of height worn with the grace 
of a gentleman athlete, 

His eyes were of a dreamy browa, with & 
flash of fire that showed him to ba possessed 
of a temper, governable only from long ex- 


8, 

A long, silken moustache swept a mouth of 
peculiar beauty and firmness, while the poise 
of a noble head was perhaps the most artistic 
effect in the persounel of Bertram—shortened 
to Bertie, 

Eden shrank back as he reached the gate in 
the hedge, fondly believing that she was out 
of the range of his vision, but he passed 
through the gate, and joined her with the 
utmost sang froid, 

“You will be as dark of complexion as. 
Margaret if you stand in that sun mach longer, 
Eden,” he said, coolly. 

‘* Who gave you permission to call ms Eden, 
Mr. Staunton ?"’ she asked, saucily. ‘Ose 


would think I had known you at ieasé three 


“Instead of exactly ten days,” he said, with 

a brief bat musical Jaugh. “ Ab, well! I'm 
cing away to-morrow, and you'll jet me be 
appy for this one day, will you nos?” 

‘* To-morrow ?”’ 

She forgot his question in wondering what 
she would do with her life after that eventfal 
to-morrow. 

The smile faded from her mouth, and a 
little pathetic quiver touched her lipa, bat 
Bertie Staunton, though he saw, was by no 
means content. 

It was the child's grief for the loss of a toy, 
not the woman’s sorrow at a parting from 
love. 

‘* Yes, to-morrow,” he repeated, ‘* Come 
ont of this heat, under the shelter of the oak 
over there, and let me tell you about it.” 

She followed him obediently, all the ex- 
quisite dimples gone; but, before the shade 
had bsen reached, her insouciance had re- 
turned. 

She threw hereelf down among the daises 
and buttercups, flang her hat aside, and raised 
her eyes to his face, not tearfally, but with a 
certain daring. 

‘‘T shali miss you, Sir Kuighé!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Why did you not teil. ms that you 
were going before?” 

“JT didn't know it’ myself,” he answered, 
stretching his long, gracefal legs across the 
grasa indolently, as he halé reclined at her 
pide. ‘'It was one of those beastly telegrams 
that always interrupt a fellow in the midst of 
his vacation. Shail you be sorry to have me 
go, Eden?” 

“1? Oh, yes, of course! You are much 
more agreeable than Joe Brown, or even 
Don.” 

“The compliment is not portenteus when 
one considers that Joe Brown iz a: hulf-idiouic 
ploughboy, and Don a half-bred cur. Eden, 
how old are you?” 

“ Seventeen, Mr. Imperitinence.”’ 

‘*And euch a child! I never knew a girl 
go young for her years. I wonder if you 
would know what I mean if I told you that I 
love you?” 
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“Do you think everybody in thia neighbour- 
hood has the same affliction as Joe Brown? 
Don't imagine, pray, that I have passed my 
life without love, Every one loves me, Mr. 
Fenton and——” 

‘*Mr. Fenton is the parson.” 

‘** And Malcolm !”’ 

** Malcolm is your brother.” 

‘What of that? He can love me jast the 
fame, can’t he?” 

‘ Not as I do,” answered Staunton, raising 
his eyes to hers with that passionate fire that 
every woman understands instinotively. 
‘*There is just the same difference between 
the love your brother gives you and that I 
give as there is between moonlight and the 
glow of that hot sun! I adore you! No- 
thing can suggest worda for its expression ! 
It is the love that makes life withont its 
object a misery, and death the presence of a 
god! Eden, could you ever care for me?” 

She laughed nervously; and, breaking a 
duisy from the stem, held it up. 

“This shall teil you,’ she said, lightly, 


beginning to. pull away the petals, ** lle 
a aime——” 
“Don't!” he interrupted, taking the 


maimed flower forcibly from her hand. ‘ It- 
feels as though you were playing with the 
nerves of my heart. Answer me, Eden, do 
you love me?” 

His earnestness drove ont her lightness, asa 
cloud obstructs the sun. 

She frowned eligbtly, and looked away from 
him, then replied,— 

**I don't know. I like ycur voice, and the 
touch of your hand. I am proud of your 
megnificent manhood. I like to watch you. 
You eee, I am not such a child as you believed. 
I like to feel my power over you, for you do 
love me, Bertie!” 

It was the first time she had ever called him 
that, and a flash of colour swept over his face, 
leaving him paler than before. 

He drew himeelf a little nearer her, and, 
turning in his reclining position, pus both 
arms about her waist, unrepulsed. 

“IT never expected so much,”’ he said, allow- 
ing his passion expression in eyes and 
voice as he had never dene before. ‘“ You do 
love me. I can read it in every wave of colour 
in your cheeks, I can feel it in every thrilling 
fibre of your being. My darling!” 

She held him from her, both smal, pink 
palms upon his breast, and smiled, but there 
was something delirious in if more en- 
couraging than her words. 

“Tam not quite sure,” she said. “I con- 
fees that you fascinate, you magnetize me, 
but is that love?” 

‘Tt will bein time, Eden, lam to seturn 
— to-morrow. Come with measmy 
wife.’ 

“Are you mad?” she cried, almost indig- 
nantly. ‘Ten days ago you were an absolute 
stranger to me. I met you in the woods and 
liked you because you were trying to set a 
rabbit's broken leg instead of killing it as 
most men would have done. That rabbit was 
my introduction to you, but you had not an 
acquaintance in the entire community. My 
brother is away. He will undoubtedly dis- 
approve of my friendship with you. What 
would he say were I to do this outrageous 
thing as you suggest?” 

‘“‘He would be angry at first and forgive 
you later. Becanse he is your only surviving 
relative does not make you belong to him, 
Do you think your disapproval woald make 
him decline to marry a woman?” 

‘I em quite sure of it. Malcolm and I are 
all alone in the world, and we love each other 
28 no brother and sister ever €id before. He 
would never marry unless I eomsented—never | 
Why, it would break my heart if he married 
& women I did not know. No! If you love 
me you must wait or come again, Bertie, when 
Maleo!m is here. You must telhhim who you 
are, for we are very proud, Maicolm and I, 
and our family dates back to the time when 
Egbert the Saxon was made first sovereign of 
all England in 827 ap. Oar ancestors have 





all married their equals in point of birth, and 
Maloolm says we must never disgrace their 
example. There has never been one of them 
who could compare with you, Bertie, in person- 
ality ; but you must have Malcolm's concent 
before I can become your wife, as he must 
have mine before he can take a wile.” 

Bertie bad dropped his head and was pull- 
ing negligently at the grass that grew in such 
loxuriance about him. His face was flushed, 
his band unsteady, his eyes downcast. 

Eden laid her band upon his black hair 
lightly. 

‘* Have I cffended you, Bertie?’ she asked, 
gently. “I have not a doubt but that your 
birth is as good or better than my own. Your 
breeding I know to be perfect, and your 
manner euch only as a gentleman could 
possess.” 

He raised his head, his lips twitching 
slightly. 

“I would give my soul to win you, Eden,” 
he said, passionately, ‘to make you love me 
in the same masteriul way that I love you.” 

Her lips trembled at his earnestness, and 
she was about to reply with some degree of 
warmth, when she saw Margaret, her maid, 
approaching. They moved further apart and 
waited, 

“Ts a telegram, Miss Eden,” the maid 
said, delivering it and departing. 

Eden tore open the envelope and threw it 
carelessly on the ground beside her, then un- 
folded the yellow paper. 

She read it aloud : 


“To Miss Eden Carleton, Oak Vale. 

‘*T was married this morning. Forgive me, 
and expect letter announcing date of our 
retarn to. morrow. ** Wj aALcoum.” 


White and cold the unhappy girl cat holding 
the tuckless paper in her hand, her heart rigid 
with bitterness. 

Understanding it, Staunton'’s arm went 
about her; his band passed with tenderness 
over her still, set face. 

‘‘ You must not grieve so, my darling!” he 
murmured, gently, “You den’t kaow why 
he has doneit yet.” 

The words aroused her, and pushing him 
from her, she struggled to ber feet. 

‘“* He has broken faith with me—the feith of 
my whole life—and he telis me of it in that 
heartless way through a telegram | " she cried, 
ina quivering voice. ‘‘He has broken my 
heart. Bertie, you said you were going to 
London to-morrow, and asked me to go with 
you. I calied you mad then, but now I ask 
your pardon. I will go with you as your wife, 
if you will have me,” 

He remembered her impulsive nature. He 
knew that she spoke from a brai-ed heart; 
and he recollected other things—things in his 
own life that he knew must come to her know- 
ledge sooner or later. 

All that was best and noblest in him pleaded 
for a refueal of her offer; bat witn those 
sweet, grieved eyes upon him, loving her with 
all the passion of a mad heart, be would have 
been more than human bao he not yielded to 
the cry of nature, 

He put outhis arms and drew her to him 
in insatiable ecstasy. 


CHAPTER II. 


Epex was like one of Rembrandt's or Gains- 
borough’s old masterpieces in her grey travel- 
ling dress and broad bat to match, with its 
drooping feathers. A broad belt of chased 
silver drew the artistio gown in at the slender 
waiet, and a single pearl beld is at the throat. 

She was drawing om her jong prey gloves as 
Staunton entered. His eyes flashed over her, 
taking in every symmetrical line of her periect 
form, every curve in her lovely face. 

She lifted her great eyes, in which there 
was no welcome, only passionate anger. 

He had meant to tell her the truth—to 





make her acqaainted with the facts of his 
life, and then entreat her to be his wife in 
face of all ; bat her first worda routed his 
courage. 

“ At least you have not failed me, Bertis,”’ 
shessid. ‘See how I have trusted you, ia 
that I am ready tofollow where you lead?” 

“Youdo trust me then, sweetheart?” he 
asked, placing bis arm wbout her and beading 
his bandsome head to kiss ber. 

‘You are all that is lefs me!” 

*t And you love we?” 

She drew away, not impatiently. 

‘That will come by-and-by. My heat is 
too sore now to think of love There is bus 
one thing—if you ever deceive me I shail de- 
spise you! There,” as he was about to speak, 
“don’t promise, Another did, and he broke 
bis word. Ob, Bertic, I trasted and loved 
him so! I H 

The sweet voice quivered and broke, A 
mist of tears gathered before the dark cj ss, 
but were angrily dashed aside, 

‘The trap is at the door, is if not?’ ane 
asked, haughtily. ‘‘The teain will be das by 
the time we reach the sistion.” 

He bowed stiently and offered his arm. 

Margaret wae atoencing to her rogia ween 
Eden reached the hall. 

‘7 will not be at home to-night nor £o-n.02- 
row, Margaret,” she twid. * Have tina casi 
wing put in thorough order for yoar a8 i 
and his wife.” 

t“s Hw—”" 





“His wife!’ I eaid, interrupted <csn, 
coldly, ‘I don't know exactly what day they 
will arrive, but you are wo expsot theo at 
any time, Tull Mrs. Wileon, please, And, 
Margaret, you may pack my boxes, anc havs 


them ready when ! send.’ 

“ Bat, Miss Eden ” 

“That is all. Good-bye!” 

It was not Eden’s naturs to be cold and on 
kind, On the contrary, she was waria-bewried 
and impulsive. Bust her brother's aos hut 
frozen her. 

She felt that he had wronged her. § 45 bad 
worshipped him, and they had made a solemn 
pledge to each other never to marry wilnout 
the other's consext. 

She had never broken her word in her liie; 
never deceivedany on» by even £0 much a5 f 
look, and that he shonid do so was @ ferridle 
grief to her—not « ericf that ugonises, Dut one 
that angers—ihat makes one long for come 
revenge, 

She followed Staunton to the dog-cari, ' 
getting to observe, us ghe had always come 
before, how gracefal he was, and how perfeatiy 
his tweed traveiling suit fisted his lithe 
f 





orm. 
He handed her into the dog-cart, took the 
ribbons, and drove silently to the station, 

In five minntes afterwards they werd on 
their way to London. 

Staunton was preoccupicd. not himes!, 
though he was the personification of courtesy 
to his companion, while she sat nursieg ker 
anger spainet ber brother. 

Tue trath that “two wronys cannot murs 
a@ Tight” never oecarre4t to ber; por tho fact 
that she was marrying Staonton beeauss she 
was Gieplensed with her brother. 

Pride was the feuls of her reos, snd 2oat 
was her ivheritanze. 

It was late at ni.) when they arrived ia 
London; bat, in s,ise of the hour, Siiunten 
gave the coachman an order which took them 
to a clergyman of his acquaintance, 

The carriage door clored ujyon them, and 
Eden leaned wearily bwok upom the cnshious 

In the dim light Staonton watched the puie 
face 2 moment in silence; then he took her 
hand reverently. 

“ Koen,” he said, tenderly. “are you quite 
sure you do nok regret? Remember, cvar, 
this is not for # week nor a month bat for 
ever, Do you think you will ever leve me? 


I don’t wisb to fret you now with unneo-ssary 
convereation, bus your whole future be ppinees 
depends vpon this” 

(Continued on page 92.) 
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THE EYES OF THE PICTURE. 


—:03-—= 
CHAPTER XXII,—(continued.) 
At a signal, an attendant brought fresh 
card 


8. 

* Another bottle of wine, Williams!” began 
Venner, when Eriscourt interposed. 

‘*No, Venner; allow me,” and gave the 
order to the servant, who presently brought 
the wine and glasses. 

“Do you know,” said Venner, filling his 
glass, ‘‘ that you've ordered the best wine in 
the place, and King keeps some prime stuff? 
What an extravagant dog you are!” 

“ What's the good of money if you don’t 
Spend it ?” said the other, beginning to deal. 

“TI can't imagine where oe get such a lot. 
Is it true that you've sold most of those 
pictures ?”’ 

“ Mostof them. Why shouldn’t I enjoy life 
‘while Ican? When there is nothing more to 
spend is time enough to put on sackcloth. At 
present we only want one thing more to make 
perfection.” 

** Women,” said Venner, bursting intoa roar 
of laughter, ‘‘ wine, women, and dice, or cards, 
which is it? But, deuce take me, Erslcourt, 
what a sly one you are!"’ 

Erlscours laughed, and shrugged his 
shoulders, 

** One can’t take all the world into one’s con- 


-fidence,”’ he said, *‘ but youn——” 


‘I’m one of the same sort, eh? Right you 
are; no sanctimonious squeamishness about 
me. You’vefoundthatout. I am not obliged 
to play the hypoorite. I am not obliged to keep 
up a good reputation. I’ve had some fine games 
in my time.” 

“ Well, let’s hear some of them,” said Erls- 
court, pushiog the wine towards him. 

“‘T always did say to George,” said Venner, 


-slipping out the more familiar name, then pull- 


ing himself up; seeing which, Erlscourt said, 


in a puzzled way,— 


** George!” 
“*I was going to say George King. Well, I 
‘was saying I always said to him that I didn’t 


believe but what you were aa wild as the rest 


of us, only you kept more dark.” 

‘* Wiser, eh?’ said Erlsccurt, with a signifi- 
cantlook. ‘ Your glass is empty, don’t spare 
the wine. Now then for your story. I¢ isn’t 
fair to raise hopes you don’t satisfy.” 

“ But I say, Erlacourt,’’ said Venner, with 
the stupid persistency of a man not quite sober, 
and this last botsle of wine was certainly 
trong, ‘‘ why the deuce were you so dark?” 

“Didn't I tell you I was wise? I don’s 


“mind trusting you, now, but I haven’t knowa 


you so very long.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

Then he launched into the sort of story 
which men such as he delight in, but which 
Erlacourt had always refused to listen to in his 


‘earliest manhood. 


He could have killed the wretched profligate 
who sat there boasting in coarse language of 
his prowess ; yet he only smiled with a slightly 
superior air. 

** Pooh, that’s common.-place enough!’ he 
‘* Your deal, Venner.” 

‘** Oh, is it common-place, indeed!” retorted 
ea piqued. ‘Just you listen. My deal, 
is it?’ 

“Yes,” said Erlscourt, on fire with impa- 
tience, but still maintaining the incredulous 
smile on his lips that he knew would have an 
effect on Venner's vanity. 

Venner dealt the cards with the uncertain 


“deliberation that belongs to bis stage of in- 


ebriety, 

Erlscourt gave a quick glance round ; their 
table was set apart, so that they were almost 
alone ; the rest of the men were intent on their 
Own games, discussing the racing news, or 
making bets. George King he knew was 
Out. 

““Common-place, indeed!" half growled 
Venner, still handling the cards; the accusa- 





tion evidently rankled a great deal more 
than if Erlscourt had called him a scoundrel. 
‘‘T'll tell you something that isn’t commoa- 
place at all,’’ 

‘‘ You're such a deuce of a time telling it,” 
said Erlscourt, dryly, leaning back. 

“Not at all. It was jast this way,” said 
Venner, eagerly, and going on with the game. 
“She was awfally pretty, a little school-girl 
down in the country, a lady, you understand, 
and not the ordinary sort. Upon my honoar I 
had a sort of fancy’for her.” 

He chuckled to himself, filling up another 
glass of wine. 

Erlscourt had turned white as death ; he 
could only grope blindly, as it were, after the 
one thought that could save him from self- 
betrayal. He had almost sworn he felt the 
magic touch, heard the pleading voice—“ For 
my sake!’’ 

Noone seeing him would have noticed any- 


thing bat that he sat considering his cards —in- | f 


tent, as a carefal player shovld be. He knew 
that he felt as if a look, a word of his, would 
have shattered his self-coatrol. 

‘‘A school-girl,"”” he repeated, lifting his 
head, and with all his efforts his voice sounded 
changed to hia own ear. ‘“‘ For shame, Venner ; 
you might let such pieces of innocence 
alone!” 

He might seem shocked without fear. Ii was 
not his réle to pose as a profligate, that would 
have been to go too far to deceive Venner; but 
the very sense that he was rather shocked 
stimulated Venner’s self-satisfaction in the 
blackest sin of his life. 

‘“* Bat such a charming one!” saidhe. “I 
was vegetating down there ”’—he had a curious 
amount of caution through all—‘ in fact, if 
you want to know, hiding from my oreditors ; 
and what's a fellow to do in a dull hole like 
that but to make love to the prettiest girl he 
can find?” 

‘*There’s something in that argument— 
stolen meetings, rambles by moonlight in leafy 
lanes, forbidden letters——" 

The man stopped, half-choked with the 
burning thoughts his own words called up. 

The next instant he laughed lightly. 

‘Yes; there’s nothing else to do, of course, 
I can find some excuse. And a fellow gets led 
on.” 

‘““Exaotly. You understand the thing aw 
fond,” said Venver, delighted!y. ‘You're » 
rare good camarade, Bat the worst of itia, « 
girl like that won’t be made a toy,jand cast 
off when one is tired of it,” 

‘* I suppose she would have some objections 
to it. Some men wouldn’s have much hesita- 
tion in getting over that.” 

Again he checked himself before he had 
lost his self-mastery ; again his heart went 
out to the lonely woman who had no other 
hope or faith in life but himself. He added,— 

* Bat is wants deception in some way— 
either a promise of marriage, or—I was going 
to say—a false marriage, but that’s too risky. 
It might be possible'’"—he leant back again, 
seeming to glance over the room, but letting 
his eyes drop on Venner every now and - 

a 


‘‘to so manage that she believed 
marriage illegal—void——" 

‘* What the devil are you talking about?” 
exclaimed Venner, savagely, and his hand 
went to the breast- pocket of his coat. ‘‘ Who 
said I married her? I didn't. I wasn’t such 
a fool!” 

‘‘ Heaven! give me patience!” was the cry 
A the other’s heart. ‘There is no other 

p ! ” 

For his strength was snapping, and even 
his darling’s voiceless prayer was hushed, 
almost silenced, in the storm within him. 

“Of course not,” he said. “I was imagin- 
ing a case. You must have been irresistible, 
Venner, in your giddy youth—for I suppose 
this happened some years ad 

“‘Bome years—yes. No, I didn'’s marry 
her,” repeated Venner, doggedly, again putting 
his hand in his coat-pocket, unwitting of the 
watchfal eyes opposite him. ‘Curse her! 





How she looked at me !—like that picture!” 
‘* What picture!” 
“Oh! never mind,” 

hastily, ‘“ Your play!” 

They played in silence for a little while— 
Erlscourt blindly, and Venner taking every 
allowable and unallowable advantage—as he 
had done many a time. 

Then the painter said,— ~4 

“Did you ever hear what became of her? 
I suppose she went back to her home.” 

% ied again, I daresay,” said Venner, 
with a short laugh, not noticing the slip of 
expression—and it suited Erlscourt not to 
notice him. All he said was,— 

‘* You're not touching tbe wine, Venner. 
Let me pour you out auother glass. Perhaps 
you're tired of that? I'll order up some 
other. What will you like? ’ 

“No, thanks; this is first-rate!’’ answered 
on tossing off the best part of the glass- 


So far Erlscourt was forced to give up the 
- under which he had suggested the change 
wine, 

He had little fear that the refasal was in 
consequence of suspicion of himself—there 
was not the slightest ground for that. It was 
rather the habitual caution asserting itself, 
even through confasion of the senses—the 
same caution that had kept him from ever 
once mentioning the place where he had wooed 
the pretty schoolgirl. 

“You haven't vindicated your assertion,” 
Erlscourt said, presently. ‘' It’s not so very 
uncommon—the same sort of thing happens 
often enough.” 

**Oh! does it then,” said Venner, mysteri- 
ously. ‘I say, Erlscourt, you'll keep dark; 
these sort of upid mistakes in one's 
youth, you know.” 

“I understand. I shall say nothing, of 
course. After all, what’s tbe great harm done ? 
I don’t believe in such innocence. I always 
Gid think girls in sach cases have a pretty 
shrewd idea what they are doing. I am not 
such a great believer in women—they are con- 
foundedly artful.” 

“ What a sensible fellow you are!” said 
Venner, with admiration. ‘I fancied once you 
were rather of the romantic sort.” 

‘Well, I'm not then—except in pictures,” 
said Eflscoort, ‘I say, Venner, you're beat- 
ing me; you'll be the ruin of me some day.” 

“‘ You play so carelessly,’’ said Venner, with 
an exaggerated politeness, which anyone else 
eave Erlscourt would have thought ludicrous. 
But he was not in the state to notice it—cer- 
tainly not in this man. 

« Seurm such a good player, that’s how it 
is,” said Erlscourt. ‘I shall have to give up 
playing with you, Venner.” 

‘* What! when we're such good friends? 
Oh, you mustn’t do that,” said Venner, senti- 
mentally. ‘' We'll have some fan together some 
of these nights ; don’t desert me.” 

Erlecourt forced himeelf not to yield to the 
sickening repulsion that came overhim. He 
had proved his point—which he had thought it 
just as well to prove—that Venner was not in 
any way out of humour with him. He let the 
game go on to the end, won a little, loat again, 
and finally rose in Venner's debt. 

** Sorry I can’t pay up to-night,’’ he said. 
‘*T shan’t be able to be down here for a few 
nights, and, besides, I’m afraid I'm rather 
cleared out.” 


answered Venner, 


**Never mind,” said Venner, cordially, 
‘¢ quite at your convenience. Are you going? 
It’s early.” 

“Past three—yes, I'm going. I have to 
work all day, Venner. You are a gentleman at 
large. Gocd-night!’’ . : 

He had to shake hands with him ; his 
manner was perfect as usual. He said good- 
night to those he knew, smiling his bright 
sm 

Just as the porter closed the door behind 
him, and he stood for a second in the street— 
almost quiet at this time—a man passed 
slowly, looking up at the windows, a man 
whose figure and face Erlscourt knew he had 
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seen somewhere, the more so as a look of 


It was broad daylight when he entered his 


recognition came into this person’s eyes, ' house, so quietly as to disturb no one, and 
though he made no sign otherwise, but walked . went up to his studio. There was no need 


on indifferently. 


i 


for immediate action, yet it was impossible 


*‘I have it,” said Erlscourt. ‘‘ It’s the man ' for him to sit still, or attend to anything 
I’ve seen talking to Lucie at Violet's door— | else. 


the detective—what’s his name—Hiulliard. I | 


think I see it.” 


corner of a side street. 


An antique-looking carved Italian cabinet 


| stood in a corner of the room, and a drawer 

He stood there waiting till the man had j of this he unlocked, togsing out half a dozen 
gone well out of sight of the club, then ' things before Le came to what he wanted—a 
followed him, coming up with him at the : very small revolver. 


The man, hearing the | 


He examined it carefully — it wanted 


step, turned, and as the painter joined him | nothing but cleaning. This he set to work to 


touched his hat respectfally. 

‘‘Do you want me, sir?’’ he said. 

Of course he knew from Lucie all about 
Erlscourt and his relations with Violet—as far 
as she koew them, 

‘Yes, I do, but I don’t want anyone else to 
know it,” said Erlscourt, glancing back. 

They turned out of the street. 


“You're watching King’s,” began the . 


painter, abruptly, 

* Well, sir——" 

‘Oa, I don’t want you to affirm or deny it. 
1 am quite sure of it.”’ 

** I can’t say more, sir,” said Hilliard, “than 
that I hope you'll keep clear of it. I shouldn't 
like to hear of your getting into any trouble.”’ 

“‘Tnanks. Iam quite sure of that. But I 
am going to ask you to do something for me 
which is equally against rules. Of course this 
watching will end ina raid. I have my own 
reasons for wanting to know about the time 
when that will take place.’ 

‘“‘Mr. Erlscourt, I'm sure you wouldn’t 
want to shield any of those people,” said 
Hilliard ; ** but still, sir, I don’t like to refuse 
you, but I really daren’t.”’ 

* I want to shield them! ’ said Erlscourt. 
‘*{ give you my honour I would not lift a 
fiager to help one of them. Nothing you say 
to me shall pass my lips. I want to know for 
an entirely private reason, which will not in 
the least interfere with the law.” 

** Well, sir, I know you'll keep your word, 
and I’ll do what I can; bat if the heads got 
hold of it——" 

‘They never will. Well, don’t tell me the 
actual night, but what are not the nights!” 
said Erlecourt, with an involuntary smile that 
went quickly. 

‘‘I' do what I can, sir,” repeated the man, 
amused. ‘It won’t be immediately. Oae of 
our fellows was in the other night, but we want 
& bit more evidence yet.” 

‘* I won’t forget your service, Hilliard,” said 
Erlscourt, warmly, knowing the man too well 
to offer him money. ‘ Good-night.” 

‘* Good-night, sir,” said Hilliard, and stood 
looking after the tall figure stepping so lightly 
down the street. 

‘ Sorry to see him in that crib, What can he 
go for? Well, I shan’t tell my girl of this. 
Iv’s between him and me, and, besides, she’d be 
telling Mrs, Herbert, and that would be the 
last thing he'd want,” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue rapid drive home from King’s Club 
had not been enough to lali into the semblance 
of calmness the tempest in Erlscourt’s heart. 
He had no room just now to think of himself— 
of his own loss. Venner’s brutal indifference 
to the wreck of a woman’s honour, bis coarse 
remarks, his utter heartlessness, had roused 
too many and fierce passions to be calmed 
down for many an honr. 

And then there was his own triamph, not 
taken from in the least by any compunction 
as to the means he had employed. He had 
gained enough to act on further. Venner's 
sudden anger when the suggestion of decep- 
tion had been made, bis repeated denial that 
he had married the girl, his persistence that 
the story he had told was out of the common, 
pointed toa marriage. Above all, Erlscourt 
felt convinced that he had lighted on the hiding- 
place of whatever documentary evidence there 
might be—probably the certificate, 








do, fetobing what he wanted noiselessly. We 
ali know what it ie to be so possessed by one 
subject ag to feel it impossible to be drawn 
away from it—to be glad to do anything that 
is connected with it. 

So Erlscourt felt this early summer morn- 
ing. He did not yet feel the reaction of the 
strain—he was still too strang up for that. 
He did not eicher in any definite way think of 
Violet ; of his own part in the futare nothiag 
at all. 

What was in his mind was every incident 
of the past night, every word and look—a 
grim satisfaction in preparing bis weapon, 
and @ steady laying of his plans. And all 
the while his face hardly changed—the brows 
slightly contracted, the lips never parting, 
and seemingly bloodlese, the clear cheek still 
white, the dark eyes burning The almost 
uncontrollable passions of the earlier hours 
had not cooled—only settled down into that 
deadly concentration, that ruthless purpose 
that, when the time comes, blazes out the 
more for its suppression. 

He had no want or wish but to crush the 
man who had wronged Violet, and dared to 
boast of it; he did not even want to see 
Violet-—he wanted nothing soft or tender 
near him—be would have gone from it, not 
sought it. This mood lasted till the Sunday, 
then he began to feel the need that the fever 
within him should be allayed. 

So it was that, after luncheon, Violet saw 
him come into her drawing-room. He had 
made up his mind he could not go to his 
sister's that afternoon as promised—he could 
not bear it; but when he had told Violet 
what had passed, and they had talked it over, 
he felt it more in the nature of things to come 
back to life’s daily duties. 

There was magic ia her mere presence, 
and she had been so quiet—not elated, not 
upset by this new hope; so that even he was 
half deceived into thinking that she was more 
doubtful than need be. What man is ever at 
ali points quite clear abouta woman? He 
never knew till afterwards how she had really 
taken his news, how that faint hope had been 
an agony to her in a way that none buta 
woman could altogether comprehend. 

But, meanwhile, ehe had strengthened him 
by that soothing power of calmness, so that 
when she told him she thought he had better 
keep his engagement, he acquiesced without 
a word. On another point, though, he resisted 
even her power—he would not tell her what he 
intended doing. 

“Very well,” said Violet, seeing he would 
not yield, ‘‘ but remember that any publicity 
will only injure me. I do not say you, because 
you will not listen to that ; still, you must see 
that injury to you is also injary to me in every 
wa’ ” 


y: 

“ Am Ilikely to forget it, Violet ?’’ he asked, 
almost reproachfully. 

“Perhaps not; but there are points beyond 
which one would hardly wish a man to re- 
member any considerations without the in- 
centive I am trying to give you. I am not 
sure how far you can be trusted with a weapon 
in your hand. If you promise——” 

“ A thousand times!’ he began, impetuously. 

** Nay, once is enough. You will remember 
that it is given tome. Now, go and see your 


sister ; don’t let there be any miserable breach 
because of me,’’ and her lip quivered. 

Perhaps for once io her lite she was glad to 
have him go—to be alone, to have no need of 
pretence—to be herse/f. 


It was a curious change from this tragedy 
of hopes and fears to the even cheerfulness of 
the Challoner household. There was no 
one else present but himself and Greville. 
Mrs, Challoner had been brought up in the 
Erlscourt tenets of very High Charchism, but 
she had not been able to withstand the bent 
of her precise formal nature, which inclined 
her to some curious touches of Puritanism. 
Dora had once saucily said Cousin Emily was 
a Paritan got astray. Certainly Emily never 
would consent to seeing any but the membere 
of her immediate family on Sunday—except 
lonely bachelors, like young Greville, who 
might otherwise misspend the day. 

Erlsoourt flang off any depression by force 
of will, and even keen.sighted Dora thought 
she had been mistaken in thinking, when he 
ficst came in, that he did not look himeelf. 
Emily was more affectionate than ever to- 
wards him, and very delighted to have him 
back again. 

There was certainly a struggle between 
heart and conscience when, after tea, she asked 
if Dora was going to church, and who was 
going with her. 

“IT don’t want to drag any one out,” said 
Dora, 

Thay were in the garden, Erlscourt lying at 
his sister’s feet, with his carly head propped 
on his hand while he read. He announced, with. 
out looking up, that Dora would have to do 
without his escort. 

“'Thaws very rude!" laughed Emily. “I 
am sure you haven't been to charch to-day.” 

“‘ That is a libel, Emmie, I have. Greville 
and I always go together, don't we, Grev. ¢ 
We're not reprobates. I don't feel good 
enough to go to-night. I daresay Grey. does, 
so he can go.” 

Having settled which, he relapsed into his 
book. Emily was the more pleased that she 
felt she had done her daty in urging him. 

Dora rose with a hesitating glance at 


at all hesitating ; therewith the young lady 
felt, with a little flatter of her heart, that she 
was not making a martyr of him, and went 
to put on her hat. 

Perhaps if Emily had at all penetrated the 


young man in love she had not felt so satia- 


should go. Once outside the door, and walk- 
ing down by the canai westwards, he remarked 
casually,— 

“Iw’s a superb evening—it's a sin to be 
shut up.” 

“Tnen you are not good after all,” eaid 
Dora. ‘' You mustn’é suggest not going to 
church.” : 

‘* That’s just what I want to suggest. Iam 
sure you don’t think it wicked.” 

“Oh no,” 

She walked on, not qaite easy in her mind, 
@ little afraid of him, 

** Come into the park,’’ said Greville, with a 
sort of bold insinuation. 

Dora laughed, 

“Toan’t, What will Emily say?" 

‘* What will you say ?” he answered, looking 
into her eyes; and perhaps because the ques- 
tion seemed to be given a double meaniug by 
that look of his the girl blushed. 

It is said that when we are tempted there 
is always something to help us on farther. 
The assistance in this case appeared in the 
form of the familiar and useful bansom, which. 
Greville signalled without more ado, and pu‘ 
Dora in, telling the man to put them down at 
Gloucester. gate. 

The drive was performed in silence, which 
was not broken till they got into the Gardens, 
at this hour full of people of the workiag 
classes, and many a psir of sweethearts, at 
whom Dora forbore to laugh as usual, She 
thought instead, compassionately,— 

“Why shouldn’t the poor things be 
ha py Q” 

She chatted away on anything that came 
into her head, with many a qoalm as to 





[what Emily would say to her walking in 


Greville, which he answered by a glance not. 


wickedness there may be in the heart of a. 


fied that Greville was going in the way ho. 
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Kensington Gardens with Morton Greville on 
Seoday evening. 

There used to be a leafy dell down by the 
Round Pond that was almost a ectitnde—that, 
ales! has been done away with by some soul- 
less mortal; but Jovers being non gregarions 
animals, will manage still to find in the old 
Gardens some nooks less frequented than other 
parts. 

To was in some such qniet spot that Greville 
suddenly broke across the stream of Dora's 
meade talk with the qveation,— 

“ Dora, we are nos to be euch strangers 
acain, are we?’ 


Dora did not rebuke the unwonted familiar. | 


ity, The word had slipped his lips once hefore, 


She only acawered, “‘ehe didn’t know—she | 


hoped not,” 

* Sit down here,” said Greville, as they 
came to two chairs set invitingly under a great 
Spreacing tree, 

Dora obeyed, remarking innocently thet it 
was nice and cool, making no objestion when 
G ile possessed himeeif of one of the 
daintily.gloved hands lying in her lap except 
an instinctive movement as if to witheraw it, 
which had no effecs but for him to muke it a 

loser prisoner, 


“ Dora—derling!’’ he said, earnestly, * it | 


rests with you. You must know—you do 
bnow—how I Jove you, If you will onty let 
me keep this hand in mine—promige it—no 
one, nothing shall keep me away.” 
She made the sweetest picture of happy con- 
fos*on, with the colour flitting across her obeck, 
er eyes, half drooping, Palf shyly hfted, 


re was evough in those eyes, brief as 


was the glimpee he cauzht of them, to make | 
Greville stoop and cover the little hand with | 
hieves 


3 was orrtainly better than going to 


church, among bun¢reds of other people. It | 


might he wiokes to thin’ so, bas, nevertheless, 
these two would have thought it, it they bud 
not been too happy for any question of right 
anc wrong to enter their young hexde, 

They had ro isea of anything bat them. 
selves. They heard but ss a sort of accom. 
peniment to the song in their own hearts, the 
evening song ef the birds in the trees around 
them. 

They wandered, not in Kensington Gardens, 
but iu eome fairy glaces, where no one walks 
but lovers. 

Not even Emily disturbed them till it 

urred to Dora : bat they most go home. 

‘And whut ebali I say to Emily?” she 

ic, in diemay. 


** Don't ray anything—leave it to me,” 


Ween they got back, they found the table in | 


the cining-room Jaid ready for supper, the 
lamps alight both trere aod im the crawing- 
room, bat no one about, 


Toey were still in the garden, just ss the | 
their forme faintly | 


trounts bad left them 
visible in the cee pening darkness—Arthor and 
his wife talking sof:Jy, Leigh apouxrently only 
listening. 

Dore went down the steps, and croseed to 
the group, Greville following her. Eirteqvurt 
lifted his head as they came up. 

“Woat ao awfal long sermon yeu must 
have had! said he wickedly. 

* Taken & stroll after oharch?” said Chal- 
loner, innocently, while Dora cess an appeal- 
ing giance at Greville. 

**Who preached, Dore?” 
before he could speak. 


asked Emily, 


** We haven't the least idea in the world,” | 


said Greville. ° “We went into the Park 
mnetead.’’ 
_““{ hops you won't mind, Emily,” eaid 
Dora, nervously, ‘ It was so Jovely, and——” 
ft was my faols,” said Greville, trying to 
ery penitent. 
“Te wea a very fine evenirg. certainly,” said 
aily, as amiably as she contd, for thongh 
the was not best pleased, she was kind- 
bearted, and, besi¢es, che could not tell a 
grest ahe thonvht bim « delosion and a snare. 
“Iam afraid, Mr. Greville, Leigh goaranteed 
too much for you!” J 


yo 
i 


‘You know, Mrs. Chaloner,” said the 
young man, “ there is more than one shrine 
to worship at.” 

“Ah, well,” said she, smiling, “ran and 
take your hat off, Dora, my love, and we'll 
have supper.” 

Dora danced away. Enxlscourt stretched 
out his bard to his friend, and Greville 
grasped it and held it for some seconds. It 
| was too dark to see faces, elee he alone would 
| bave read all that was in Erlscourt’s. 

Somehow, when they met at supper, they 
all seemed to understand each other. Emily 
had directly followed Dora, and probably 
Greville had said something to Chatloner, for 
| the latter kissed hie young cousin when ahe 
came into the dining-room, and Leigh did 
more teasing than eating. 

Emily loeked beaming—probably too much 
of the woman to resiat the influence of a love 
affair. Yet neither Greville nor Dora were 
| selfish encogh not to have each one saddening 
| thought. , 
| The contrast between himself and them 

must strike Erlscourt, and Dera involuntarily 
gaveexprestion to that thought when Leigh was 
sayiog good-night to her, epeaking earnestly, 
| and asking her to forgive all his nonsense. 
She said ate liked is, 
| © should think you had quarrelled with 
|me it you didn’é chaff me! Besides, I 
| wouldn't mind anything to-night.” 
‘Too happy?” be said, almost wistfally, 
| looking down into the bright young face. 
‘I wish you were as happy,” camesuddenly 
| from the depths of her warm little heart. 
| His face shadowed. 

‘Don't think of me, dear,” be said, gently, 
‘though you wouldn't be Dora if you didn’t, 
Another kiss for the thought, in spite of 
Greville.’ 

“Greville haen’t the slightest objection,” 
' said the owner of that name, And he need 

not have, for bis good-night was sofficiently 
| prolonged to tax Erlscourt's patience, waiting 
ciscreetly on the pavement ontside. Perhaps 
| sympathy made him merciful, for he forebore 
to utter a single complaint as they went home. 








OHAPTER XXly. 


“Ts that you, Venner?” said George King, 
looking up from a dirty account-book as 
Venner came into his room upstairs one 
morning. 

“* Myself and none other,”’ answered Venner, 
lounging to the table, ‘‘ What the fiend are 
you after, George—cooking accuunts ?”’ 

‘*I sia't cooking them, but they’re jolly 
well done anyhow!’ rejoined George, with a 
guffaw at hisown joke. ‘' We've been doing 
very well, Venner,”’ 

*Gled to hear it. 
—poor fvole,”’ 

* Yes,” eaid King, in a lower voice, ‘and 
that’s jast the reason I think it time to pull 
, in our horns!” 

‘*Go to the devil for a born idiots!" said 
Venner, contemptuously, 

* You may sneer if you like, but I’m right 
and you're wrong,’ said Kmg. ‘You're like 
the big speculators thas go on and on till they 
get rnined, when, if they’d pulled upin reazon, 
they'd have been flourishing. There’s often 
just such a point, I’ve noticed, where people 
Can stop, and ovghé to stop. When they don’t 
they ¢enerally go to the bad.” 

* Pooh!” eaid Venner. ‘“ You're showing 
the white feather because you faney a few 
| tecs bave been round.”’ 

‘‘Js ain’t fancy. You know we hada warn- 
ing, Venner.”’ 

“ Ib waen’’ ® warning—you were frightened 
cf one, and got hold of the policeman. Much 
you gos out of him.” 

* Is's very fine for you to be reckless,” said 
George, rather warmly, ‘ You think no one 


The place is always full 


knows bat what you're just a member—and 
perhaps they don’t. 
; Come on me,” 
i Don's be so chicken-hearted—go on and 


Moet of the brunt wonld 





win,” said Venner. He was lees shrewd 
than his confederate, and he had more spirit 
--two things which made him lesa able to 
scent danger, and more careless. ‘I’ve 
some fine birds in my hand. There's Wilson 
and Erlsecourt. He never wins—at least not 
much. Bat we're the best of friends,” 

‘* Shows how much his friends are deceived 
in him, then,” said George. “or he wouldn’t 
be your friend—nor mine either ; for he's not 
proud at all, though he ia the born gentle- 
man.’ 


“Which means to say Fm not,” said 
Venner, laugbing. ‘‘ Well, I don’t pretend to 
the good bleod he has, bat my people were 
gentle enough,” and for am instant a shade 
came over his face—a softening shade. Ons 
could just imagine what he might have looked 
like when he wandered years ago in tho3s 
country lanes with Violet Herbert. It pasced 
quickly — the vwagne feeling that cansed it 
could not hold place long in» heart deadened 
to all gentler thoughts. ‘‘ Bot to return to 
what we were saying. Get that notion ont of 
your head, George. Go on and prospér—end 
we'll retire with big fortunes.” 

‘* Better retire with little ones,” responded 
Mr. King, ‘' while we've got them.” 

‘*Who cares » fig for little forsunes? I'd 
rather risk everything im » blow for the big 
one, You goon quietly, and see if we dont 

codwink the tecs. They want a good lot of 
evidenes to break in.” 

‘*No, they don’t. Who was that new man 
in last night?” 

Venner barat ont into a roar of Janghter. 

‘s+ §o that’s what frightening you, is it, old 
man? Why that fellow—if you mean the 
one with light crey closhes, and a dark beard 
and moustache—that was a friend of Tom 
Danby’s; met him a month ago. Tom 
brought bim here. He's all right. He's 
been here before. Whata joke to think that 
swell-looking customer @ tec ! ’’ 

‘Well, I'll les -the master drop for a bit,” 
said George, ‘ bat take care,” 

Venner laughed again and left the room. 
Perhaps his eyes, as well as the eyes of most 
of the frequenters of King’s, had lost their 
nice discriminution—those of them who ever 
bad it—as to the-gradations of swelldom. 
Anyhow, tbis is what, that very day. Desective 
Walter Hilliard wrote, in s disguised band, 
in his lodging ;— 

“Our man was in again last night. He 
thinks G, V. is a proprietor along with the 
other. I think the date is the beginning of 
next week, bat I'm not sure. I can’t get 
exact information. Please barn this.’ 

Erlscourt read this that eveniag, it having 
arrived by the last post. He read it twice, 
standing motionless in the middle of the 
room. 

“Next week,” be ceid. “I'l not forget 
this service, Hilliard,’ throwing the letter 
down on the hearth, lighting a match, and 
watching the paper burn till only the black 
shreds were left. Not all the chemistry in 
the world could have restored the faintest 
outline of a word. “This is a desperate 
venture of mine—it rests on too many 
chances. I wish I could manage it differ- 
ently,’’ 

He stcod watching the shreds at his feet 
curl away from each other and shrivel up. 
The task he had set himself was drawing toa 
close—a few days must, perforcs, see the end 
of it, himself victor or Edgar Marsden, 

He knew what he meant to do—he did not 
know what the resulé wontd be, or even 
whether trivial ciroomstances would not baffle 
him altogether. 

It bad come, after all, to brute force, as he 


had known ist must, very early in his acquaint- 


ance with Vemner. 

All the latter had ever said in his most un- 
guarded moments was not enough to commit 
him. Even when overcome with wine he had 
been cautious. 

Erlscourt debated within himself whether 
he shonld want Greville; If he conld do with- 
out him it were better, both for Greville’s 
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own seke and to further avoid every chance of 
esclandre. Te decided he gould do without 
him 


down to the sart of Prophetic intuition that 
somekimes comes during a crisis, when the | 
mind isin » Wighbly-wrought state. Yet the 

that 


idea was commonplace enou 


he should order azoom at the —— for 
& Week, 
He went out, and himself rent a to. 


the proprietor to that effect, and, the | 
came, eat down and wrote to Walter 
without date, addre:s or mame, that 

he bad taken this room, and could be heard 


} 


many a érawing-resm, that the painter added 
to his other artrections the delightful one of a 
little wickedness. 

Somehow Erlseourt did not care for this 
popularity even es mmneh as he might have 
done @ year ago. 

Impossible 2s it was to spoil him, etili he 
would have fonnd it pleasant 
doors set wide for him to enter, so many 
kindiy hands beid out in welcome, Now he 
did not appreciate it. 


faculties seemed strained to their sharpest. 
George King came in. He seemed uneasy, 
leoking avout for some one ; bat be wae short- 
sighted, and did not see direcsty the person he 
wanted. A few minutes afterwards Erls- 
court noticed him talking to Venner. Venser 
leaghed, and appeared to treat lightly the snb- 
jeot under disoussion, Thay, bath still talking 
ame towarda where the psinter sat. He 
heard George say, “ Then you think I eam go?” 
nd Vener answered, ‘* Why, of course, with- 


affably. ‘“ We cam fimish % later; we each 
knowoar band.” 

Bat the game never was finished. 

Ertsconrt thanked him, and went out—not 
through the hel!, batmpthe stairs, to the door 
of George King's private rocm—whatever 
within him he was fighting down, whatever 
blanks stretohing away before him he was try- 
ing to ignore, there was notmauch outwardly to 


teok in the eyes. 


steady. As be went in, in obedience to Ven- 
ner’s ‘‘Coms in,” his voice was as clear as 





It seemed to set him still farther from Violet, 
She was chat ont from a society to which 
he had the free entrée. He had taken a step 
above her—he who would have taken the lowest 
place so it had been at her side, He saw her 
but orce during these faw days; then he was 
grave and preocoupied, sitting by her, and 
watching the white fingers amongst the deli- 
cate lace she was.working. Violet made one 
or two efforts to rouse him. rallied him, langh- 


ingly, on his silence—and langhter was very far | 


from her that day—but she could not snccesd, 
He only smited and answered,— 


‘*One can’t always wear a mask, Violet! It | 


is such @ relief to drop it for once.” 

Their future hung so dark before them. How 
did he know—how dif either know, for Violet 
was quick to feel why he was in this unwonted 
mooc—what a fewhours might bring forth? 


what their position to each other would be? | 


Honour might be gained at so dear a price! 

Violet gave no hint of her knowledge aa to 
his movements till he was. going, He had 
held her in a clasp that said co plainly, ‘1 
will not let yon go,” that she had felt its mean- 
ing in every fibre of her being; but when he 
released her, reluctantly even then, she kept 
hold of hia hand with both hers, 

“Leigh,” she said, ‘‘you remember your 
promise ?” 

‘* Yes, I remember it.” 

‘And you will remember it when yon are 
most tried, and keep it?” 

Those eyes, with untold sweetness in them, 
subduing him, compelling him to obedience, 

“ Yes,”’ he said again, quietly. His lips 
pressed hers once more; no farther word 
passed between them. §o0, bound in fetters 
that he could not break, howsver tempted, he 
met Gilbert Venner the next night. 15 wes as 


ever, perhaps @ little lower; but that might 
have been from caution. 
“There's that account of ours to setile, 


Venner,” he said, with no conscions choise of , 


| the words as including a double meaning. 
“Ob, ah! ” said Venner, with affected care: 

lessness, for he was never really careless about 

| money. ‘“ You need not have tronbled. Bat 
how did you know I was here? This is King’s 
room!" 


| you’ve the free ran of it.” 
*' The devil you do!"’ said Venver, his un- 


in his tone, ‘' My dear fellow, you kuow @& 
great deal more than I do!” 

“TI think not,” said Erlscourt, quietly 
counting out the amount of his debt in gold 
pieces. He had no intention of passing psper 


might happen? He wanted no trace that 
they had met. 

He handed the money to Venner, waited till 
the latter had placed it in his purse, then, atill 
standing by the table, ssid, in the exme in- 
tensely quiet way as before,— 

‘‘Before [ leave you I have something 
further to say.” ; 

Venner glanced at him suspiciously. He 
did not like the look ofhim. He had enough 
quickness—or fear—to sea that the words 
meant something more than they seemed to, 

‘“What do-you mean?” he demanded, 
roughly. ‘ You are using rather an odd tone, 
Erlscourt.” 

Erlscours went on withont noticing the 
interruption. 

‘* What I have to say concerns a story you 
told me once, which yon left unfinished. If 
you will answer truthfully the queetion I shall 





well he was not free—he knew that the minute 
he saw Venner. He didnot join him then; he | 
merely nodded to him across the room, and 
sat down to play with snother man. He 
wanted to regain the self command that had | 
been momentarily shaken. It was not done in | 
& minnte; it was so hard to keep cool—so 
much harder for him than it woula have been 
for others of ® different temperament. 

He noticed everything that night; his 


a 


put to you, give ms the proof of its truth that 
yon have abont you, I shall leave this room, 
and you will hear nothing more of me, nor 
will any claim be made in consequence of your 
answer.” 

Venner had gone livid, and his hand had 
been lifted half way to his breast-pocket, but 
dropped again as he recollected himself. 

“6 What story, what question?” he said, 
angrily. ‘What the devil do you mean— 


“Certainly, with pleasure!” said the other, 


show it, except uunaual paleness, and a bard , 
Tse hand he laid-on the lock was perfectly | 


“Oh,” said the other, significantly, ‘‘ I know | 


easy langh concealing bat feably the savagery | 


with Venner to-day. How could he tell what | 


threatening me, too—there was a threat in 
what you said!” 

“T meant there to be!” 

He moved « step nearer, still keaping both 
the door he had entered by and the little door 
on his left nearer to him than to Veurer. 

“Seven years ago you, not as Gilbert 
Vermer bat as Edgar Marscten, went throngh 
# ceremony of marriage with the girl whose 
stexy yon told me—Violet Herbert, Answer 
me, before Heaven, whioh waa the hic—that 


| @erviage or your denial of it to her?’ 


For a second the two men famed each other 
in deadly silence. Venner had be horror of 
umeertainty as to the man he was dealing with, 
ad¢ed to the bewilderment that steggered 


Who wasibe, who had been his dupeall these 
weeks, who knew all the secrets of his black 
life, wand dragged them to the front, while ho 
flung « threes at him ? 

His stapid dupe, whom hs bad thought his 
companion in vice, stamding there to churapien 


} the cause of « dead women who had beon 


wronged, ; 

But he contd thzow his pitital aneer at bim, 
and be threw it, recovering his ioss groumd as 
well 2a he comic. 

“So you're s hypocrite, after all,’ he anid, 
“trying to force me tu tell you my affairs, 
coming bere to worm yourself into my eon- 
fidence night after night. My follies ste 
| pothing to you. and the woman you tatk of is 
| @ead—unisee—oh!” he cried, forgettimg him- 
‘self in w seddem flash of conviction, “you 
' painted thet picture that has get her eyes— 
her haunting eyes! You know her—she has 
sent you! She is nosdead! Go back to her 
| —tell ker—— ” 

“Stayt” said Ersicourt, sternly. ‘‘ Think 
well of the terms J offer before you utter 
another lie! Yes, I know her; bat let her 
name alone if you care aboni your life. I 
know what you are here—not 4 member, bufa 
purt proprietor, Ihave but to give notics, and 
you are rained, 

“Farther, 1 know that you cheat at play— 
' that you have chested me and others, 1 have 

bat to say the word, and you are castous from 

all society batthai of blacklegs like yourself 

So much I have found out here. If you deny 
| ny right to question you, you do it af your 
own cost, You yourself, having been nay tool, 
have given me the mesus with which to inske 
this demand, Now choose!” 

He had curbed himself so far becauge he had 

; promised ; he had stooped to make terms, to 
| parley, where he was burning to annihilate. 
| Bat be had promised; and for that, and the 
| memory of the eyes that had looked into hie, 
| aud the lipa that had kissed his, hs held him- 
self in check. He was watchfal of Venner, 
| and took from hia breast, unnoticed, the tiny 
} pistol. 
. “Hm!” sneered Venner, for be was not 
@eficient in brute courage; he conld dety if he 
was too predent to attack. ‘I sec itall, She 
always bad a pretty fuce,and you want to get 
her for yourself. I didn't know you were 60 
particular about other men’s wives.” 

‘‘Take care!’ said thd other, hoarsely. 
“ You will nos answer my question?” 

“Show me your right to ask it?” said 
Venner, with a langh, bat ha retreated some- 
what, ‘ Marry her—you can’t hurt her,” 

Erlscourt sprang forwards, biazing with 
passion, and flang himself on Venner so sud- 
denly, with a blow so truly directed, so strong, 
that the man reeled, caught bliadly at a chair 
near him, missed it, and crashed to the 
ground, 

Before he could stir Erlecourt had one knee 
on hia breast. The moment was worth a life- 
time of agony. The wild savage exaltation 
sent the blood through hia veins like fire. For 
the moment he was half mad. This dastard 
life at his fees, shrinking beneath the gleam of 
the pisto}, he would end ! 

“ Are you going to kill me?” whispered the 
writhing wretoh, opening glazed eyes of terror, 
“‘Have you—have you no care for your own 








life?” 
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[EBLSCOURT TOOK THE PAPER WITH ONE HAND, K&KPING THe PISTOL IN POSITION WITH THE OTHER 1) 


*“*None—no more than I have for yours. 


you. Give me that certificate you have!" 

** T baven’t-——” 

Erlscourt wrenched open Venner’s coat 
and vest. 

“Don’t lie to me now,” he s2id. ‘I care 
for nothing under Heaven bat to crush you. 
Give me the paper !”’ 

Venner, trembling and talf stunned, slowly 
@rew forth a folded paper. Erlscourt took it 
trem him, opened it with one band, keeping 
the pistol in its position with the other. 

For a second the lines all waved up and 
down, he felt his heart growing cold, his eyes 
dim. Then two names grew out of the dark- 
ness— Edgar Henry Marsden. Violet Muriel 
Hertert ; thena third, John Walsh. 

* You told your wife,’ be said, and his eyes 
flashed as he uttered the word, ‘‘you told 
her this man was no priest. Who was he?” 

Venner scowled without answering. 

“Are you mad,” said Erlecourt, bending 
over bim, ‘to play with your life? I suppose 
yoo value it, such as it ie. Answer at once!” 

“He was a priest. He belonged to Sidney, 
Saesex. He was a friend of mize.” 

“Te he alive?’’ 

**No.”’ 

*Go on,” said Erlecourt, thrusting the 
perer into his breast, ‘I have no time to 
lose.”’ 

‘*He bad got into trouble—owed money. 
He was hiding at Penvale—in that cottage. 
He was in my pay.” 

“Where did he come from—what living or 
cpracy 9 ” 

** He'd a curacy at Wells, in Somerset—St. 
Frides wide.” 

If he suffered an agony, lying there helpless, 
with twenty people in the honee, what did the 
man suffer who knelt beside him? A thousand 
shings he could bave said kept surging in his 
heart, but choked him as he tried to utter 
them, 

What words ever framed by man conld 





| Scathe and trample enough on this creature, 
Dare to stir, to call ont, and I shall shoot | 


who, like a reptile, had left his loathsome 
stain on a pure soul? What but bis blood 
could really avenge one tear of Violet’s, one 
cry for her lost honour, one bitter throb of 
shame? What but his blood? And yet he 
bad promised. He could feel even in this 
maddened moment the soft lips on his, could 
see the tender eyes. 


“Take your cursed life!” he broke out, eud- | 
| side street. 


denly. ‘‘Say what you will—of me; I shall 
know how to answer it. Don’t lift a word 
against the woman who is your wife, whom 
you would have ruined if-you had dared. You 
did your best. I set myself to wring the 
trath from you, to avenge her, and I have 
done it. You who thought me the fool were 
fooled at my will. You betrayed where you 
kept this paper, you betrayed that you bad 
married the girl; but I wanted proof, and I 
have got it. Step by step I have traced it out 
and doped you. Coward! who laughed at an 
agony you could not fathom—who tried to 
crush the child you had betrayed, it is your 
turn now! I would to Heaven 1 had my own 
way. I would kill you!”’ 

* Don’t kill me!" Venner groaned; putting 
up hishands. ‘“Itisalldark. I am dying!" 

Erlecourt, not heeding him, turned his head 
towards the door. The noise and laughter he 
had heard faintly all the time, bad changed. 
There were strange sounds below—loud cries, 
shouts, turmoil, the rush of feet, the crash of 
breaking glass. He sprang up. 

‘* The raid they promised!" he said, under 
his breath. ‘I must not stay here.” 

He looked down again at Venner. He lay still, 
with closed eyes, breathing with difficulty—this 
hueband of Violet Herbert, whom once she 
had loved, once caressed, once clung to, once 
believed in as her hero. 

With a shudder Erlscourt turned away, 
crossed to the small door, and listened again. 
Yes, he heard George King’s voice—they were 
coming upstairs to this room. He threw 
open the door, passed through without another 


| Not a soul near. 





look, and shut it behind him gently. He 
was on & narrow landing, with a stairway 
going down. What if it led into the hall? 
No, it could not. He should have heard the 
noise more distinctly, whereas it was 
fainter. 

Silently down the stairway into a little. 
entry, from which a low window opened. 
It was not fasten He 
opened it, easily got out, and stood in a 
It seemed empty, as if every soul 
had gone to swell the crowd before the club. 
He could hear the hum and inarticulate sounds, 
as he stood with the cool night air blowing on 
him, and the scene in that upstairs room grow- 
ing like a hideous dream. 

His hand went to his breast, clasping the 
paper hidden there—clasping a as he went 
quickly through back streets his hotel, 
until he reached his room, snobestved by any 
one. Once there he locked the door and flang 
himself on the couch, hiding his face. 


(To be continued.) 








A most beautiful perambulator has just been 
made for a baby prince, which for perfection of 
shape, lightness, and finish is in every way worthy 
of the small Royal personage who will take his 
daily rides therein. The carriage is made in the 
successful “ barouche” shape, with double cee 
springs, and is painted in two shades of dark 
green. The linings throughout are of dark 
green silk in a very rich quality, cushions, piHows, 
hood, and sides all being lined with silk to 
correspond. The apron is of green silk with an 
embroidered coronet and monogram, all the 
fittings are of silver, and a similar coronet with 
initials in silver finds a place outside the body of 
the carriage. In addition to the ordinary hood, 
there is a summer hood of tussore silk, bordered 
with frills of pale coffee mauresque "lace, and 
lined throughout with dark green silk. 
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(‘‘ WILL YOU FORGIVE ME FOR BUSHING TO YOU FOR SHELTER, MBS. STUBBS? I AM WET THROUGH!” SAID LADY MURIEL.] 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


HALF SISTERS. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


How long she lay thus she never knew, but 
she presently felt Fido licking her hands and 
then her face, and whining pitifally. 

She sat up, dazed and half unconscious still. 
The afternoon shadows were lengthening in 
the winding vistas of the woods, and the scent 
of the woodbound flowers were heavy on the 
senser, as they become just before they close 
their sweetness for the night’s repose. 

How chilly and sick she fels! Was it tea 
time? Had she had dinner? She could not 
reckon time for her sharp misery. 

She even fondled the poor whining little dog 
with no remembrance of how he came to be 
there. All at once she grasped his neck till 
he screamed with the pen. and this roused 
in her some spirit of ill, for she started 
a Yes, it had been his dog ; he had given it 
to her. 

All 04 — of humiliation rushed back 
upon with agonising insistency. Her 
kK sen was too vivid to be borne. She was 
cheated, mocked, reviled. 

By de s her real nature reassured itself, 
and a wilfol passion born of vanity swayed 
her whole being. It shook her weak form as 
— would a trembling reed by the river's 

rim. 

And aloud she vowed the insane vow 
that she would marry the first man that asked 
her, let him be who he may. 

Fido frisked around her in mad doggish 
delight, to hear her voice again. His antics 
roused a senseless f in her over-wrought 
mind. Why should he—a mongrel cur he had 
called it—be so happy and gay when she was 
sick to death with misery ? 





tightly to its neck she carried him to the centre 
pool of Atherley Woods, which she knew to be 
deep and cold. 

Picking up with nervous haste a huge stone 
she inserted it in the folds of the silken scarf, 
and without looking once at the dog’s eyes 
she threw him from her into the dank pool, 
and rushed wildly away, that she may not see 
him sink. 

Weakly she staggered back to the tree under 
which she had sat with her false. hearted lover, 
and sank down, sobbing bitterly. 

**Oh, my love, my love!” she cried, “‘ my 
dear love.’”’ Onthe ground lay a glove of strong 
tanned leather. She caught it up, and kissed 
it passionately. Then the blind, umreasoning, 
senseless passion of a wilful and weak nature 
seized her again, and she tried to rend it in 
pieces, and panted with impatient anger that 
it was beyond her power. 

While thus employed she beard a shambling 
tread, and turned to face—Jabez Stubbs, the 
rich millowner, whom both her father and 
Unole Tom were anxious she should marry. 

The man was soffisiently young and good- 
looking enough, as simple country folk count 
looks. He was rich, and could give her a fine 
new ae and a carriage. What did she want 
more 

She returned his rather shy ‘‘ good.evening "’ 
with a start of unaffected surprise. Was it so 
late? Yes, the evening shadows were creeping 
in and out amidst the trees, She had left 
Park Farm hours ago, and should have been 
at Homelands long since. 

She stuffed the unyielding leather glove 
into her pocket, thinking ‘“‘ how different 
this man is to Sir Guy!—how exactly the 
opposite to what that lying gipsy had promised 
her she should marry.” , 

Was it only yesterday that happened in 
Willow Lane. It seems to her now to have 
happened months ago. 

‘+ You are alone, Miss Netta, and it’s getting 
a bit late,’’ said Jabez Stubbs, to whom speech 


y 
She loosened her silk scarf, and twisting it | never came with pleasant readiness. 





‘*‘ Have you lost your way ?"’ he continued, 
vaguely. ‘‘ These paths area bit bothersome.” 

**I—believe I have,” said Netta wearily, 
“lost my way,” and she smiled a poor little 
sickly faint smile, but one that somehow 
cheered Mr. Stubbs wonderfally. 

As a rule, she was saucy, rude and defiant to 
him; now her manner was altogether humble 
and new tohim. He coveted this girl's beauty, 
but hitherto had had no hope; now a sudden 
impulse was upon him to dare his fate to win 
or lose. 

There were traces of tears on her bonny face, 
She was still, repressed, and quiet, and she 
looked at him almost hopelessly. 

“You are a bit out ef sorts, Miss Netta. 
Have you been ill?” he asked, tenderly 
enough, wondering in his mind just what was 
up to change her so. 

“I really don’t know, Mr. Stubbs,” she 
made answer hopelessly. ‘I think it is—the 
heat.” 

“You are tired, maybe?” was his next 
query, and his nervousness grew upon him. 

‘ Yea,” she said, in a thin, despairing voice, 
which, being utterly new to him, was fraught 
with joyful meaning. “I am tired of every- 
thing—tired to death.” 

And then Jabez Stubbs, a heavy-headed, 
good-enough fellow in the main, pleaded his 
cause not unmanfally ; and Netta Wilding, ix 
sweet Atherley Woods—on the exact — where 
Sir Guy had parted from her—listened dambly 
to love vows which she at least knew were 
honest and true; and, without dreaming the 
great wrong she was doing him, presently made 
slow, distinct answer, while her heart con- 
tracted with a shuddering fear born of its 
intense pain,— 

“ Yes, I will marry you whenever you like, 
only ”—and this between lips that shook as if 
with paley—“ please let it be goon.” " 


A week later, when everyone had grown 
accustomed to the news that Sir Guy Martin 
was to be married in London to the proud 
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Lady Moriel Mountcastle, and that Farmer 
Wildiny’s eldest davghter was to marry Mr. 
Jabez Stubbs, the rich miller, the candles were 
lighted rather earlier than usual in the cheer- 
fal living room of Park Earm, for the new 
inmate, the young engineer,was momentarily 
expected, 

He and his father were gaming from South- 
ampton im time for supper, and supper was 
ready this quarter of am hear-ox more, and 
now Mrs. Wilaing bad left Annabel to pnt the 
finishing touches to thm bouguet af flowers 
thet stood on the cemtepef the tablein a bigh- 
cut celery glace, while the went upstairs to 
eee, for the bundredth time, that the bead’ 
7 bedreom was in complete readiness cn 

here was @ cronchimg evund en the 
by the s gate, and Annabel Jooked 
out of the porch to see, in the suadewy 
an Opem eared carriage wile two) gem ip it, 
and her fether and Frank Olivemt esancing 
beside thera in lightwonversstiomaedBey dis- 
mounted, 

The two old gentlemen came om first) 
towards the bouse, and@ behind them she saa 
thas the stranger within their cates wae ae 
aench taller teow than Frank Qiivant, and 
‘that be walked with an air that beepoke him 
of considerably more im partance, 

Perbepe i wae quite patural that Frank 
Olivant, Seing so fer a resident of the bosse, 
should carry the manifold mgs and ttawelling 
impedimenta cf¢he new comer ; still Ammabel 
Was vaguely angry to see that be shawidalao 
burden himeelf with an ungainly three-legged 
sort of centrivance, which shediscovered after- 
ward wae called a theodolite. 

Mre. Wilding was at the front door im 
hoepitable country fashion to meet them, and 
youvg Mr. Standing, erect and bareheaded 
under the porch lamp, was not a bad figure to 
look at. 

There was unmistakable power in his 
general physique, and in his manner there was 
& hearty brave assurance that won bim friends 
at once, and warded off enemier. 

As Farmer Wilding said afterwards in the 
sanctity of the econnubial bed. chamter,— 

‘*He was a fine up-sianding young chap, 
with no nonsense about him.” 

Mre. Wilding was not other than pre- 
possessed, but she reserved ber opinion. The 
Strapger’s manner had a bit nmowplnaeed ber. 
He had apparently taken everything, berseif 
incloded, for granted, and acted accordingly. 

Without being in the least rude or self- 
asserting, he settled down on the instant into 
her house as his home, and made himeelf 
welcome to the good things therein. He had 
not talked over much at aupper, bus what he 
did say was to the poins. 

Then he had behaved to her aa if such a 
thing as her being other than a well-bred 
pereon, and eminently agreeable as @ hostess, 
could not be possible, 

He had looked after her comfort in handing 
her table reqoisites, and bad helped her to 
the thin home-brewed with an sir that spoke 
at clares or hock being quite as much in his 
line, 

He had promptly rican to open the door for 
herself and Anpabel when they had retired for 
the night, and, indeed—for such litsle.things 
were properly reckoned by the ex-housekeeper 
—brought within her doors manners of geod 
society, which half pleased herand haif per- 
plexed. ber. 

She said little to her husband. Is was her 

way to think subjects over quietly and take 
her own bearings. before she spoke openly. 
And things, on the whole, seemed altering a 
good deal. 
_ Here was Netta going to be married at once, 
in what seemed to her almoat indecent haste, 
for tle girl was orgent in her desire to be 
married now, withont loss of time. 

Mrs. Wilding had never soamted the love 
sffsir with Sir Guy, ao that she did nes 
connect Neita’s conduct with him in any 
ebape, 

And then there was trouble looming at 
States Martin, for twice during the week she 





had been summoned to Lady Martin’s bed- 


her 
convulsed with heart , of which 
doctors had privately A semen her her 
ship must die, amd *hat soon, 


girls her thomghts wanld most likely have 
flown to Annabel, for it was of her ke had 
always spekem mest admiringly, amd it was 


to her he invariably talked 
Bat this very day he bad beem married iv. 
erent etate at London to Lady Mariel Mount- 
castle 


“Bo, far,” recumed Mire, Wilding, “so 


foné of Annabel, bat he was of the seet that 
would be likely to bave his faithful affection 
unreturned & good many times. Girls mows. 
days were hard to please with s0 many new- 

, fancifal notions. and, somehow, men 
who were a bit overbearing and took things 
for granted generally cot in and won while 
more deserving ones perhaps stood by and 
waited. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Nertta's marriage dated twelve months, and 
rnmours were #float “that it was strange Sir 
Guy Martin and his wife had not returned for 
his mother’s funeral, and that nothing seemed 
to be known, even at the house, as to when 
they were coming back.’ 

Things were going on very quietly at Park 
Farm, and it had become accepted quite as a 
matter of course that the two young men 
were at home therein, and that the two were 
on the most friendly terms, If either of 
them—or hoth of them—wers in love with 
Annabel was an open question which no one, 
nos even the most inveterate gossips, could 
decide. 

These vague rumoars of how things were 
with Sir Guy and his lady became louder as 
time went on, and it was thought still more 
odd that States Martin should be left in the 
power and banda of a handful of servants. 

The stewards were in despair, and did all 
they conid to silence the many reports$ha? 

abo 


nb, 

** Why shonld it be strange,” asked one, 
impatiently, ‘ thats young folks should prefer 
foreign travel even for two years instead of 
one?” 

Ssill the simple-minded, country. bred: people 
on the large estates were not satisfied that all 
was well with she head of the honse. 

It had been so well known that Lady 
Mariel coveted the mistress-ship of the place. 
It was odd, more than odd, that she-did not 
harry back to tuke up her hononra. 

“They say,’ remarked Frank Olivant to 
Annabel, when spring was ence more deepen- 
ing into leafy June, ‘that now Sir Guy and 
Lady Mariel really are om their way bome, 
ls seems to he qnite trae, Miss Annabel, that 
they lead @ very bad life. Incompatibility of 
temper I expect,” and he Janghed cheerily. 

“IT cannot bear listening to.ali the empty 
talk,” said Annabel; “is may be all so un- 





true. I cannot think for my part why people 


—_ —3 
cannot mind their own business, and let that 
of other people alone!” 
aun Swed do it,” said innocent Frank 

itti &@ grave truth unawares. 
“ There’ someting ie. sumeh folks that won’s 
let ‘em rest til! they 2am count up thair neigh- 
bour's chickens—and hatch ‘em too.” 
He spoke eee glaneed up 
from her plain @ trifle anxiously. 
‘Are you vexel about anything?” she 
asked, dropping her eyes ovcs more on the 
sbirt-front she was stitching, for in those 
dgys farmers’ deuglters did a great deal of 
fine stitching. 4 
“T am a bit,” he said, ae *“Oh! 
right if 


She lay long ponderimgover thegs-things in { you anly 
ber mind e honest farmer was anoring “ Now, this is the old forbidden sub- 
—that unwelcome wasie of the wesry—and | ject,” anid the girl, softly. ‘ Don't hark back 
one thine she felt tolerably eure of was that it ; it—iseo useless.” 
young Standish was certainly @ seperior | “Will it be alwaya'useless, Anmabel 7” — 
young man for bis claes im fife, and that he} Elis voice was hearse and thin with pain, 
wae beyond s@eubt very mush struck by her } and his fingers trembled as he re- 
/boshend's damghter Annabel. odd reels amd balle of cotton ia the 
“And now that Netw is safely engaged,” ee Ss Coe 
she considered, as she prodded her unwmusical | camvenience of the worker on 5 8 ‘taille by 
> ea ding ea wa doi wert * Samal 8 aoc mye 
mnore Jess , “abe can't “Always, cannot say ng 
end upeet the apple cart.” ~ | lee, @ear Frank Qfivant, except that, as you 
It womld be well thas Annabel should marry } know, I am so sorry, for I like you very much 
early and well, for buciness matters grew] indeed.” 
der ber with eagh reeurring season, and oreps {| “ Bub yet you cannot Jove me?” 
bed en ugly way of failing lately, which Annabel shook her head sadly, and her 
secretly filledther with alarm, buey hands dropped lightly into her lap. 
As for poor Frank Olivant she knewhe was | Freak Olivant was intent om whether 


@ certain bodkin he had picked out of the 
work-basket would, by process of insertion, go 
into two reels of cotton and connect them 
effectually, and a speech was up7n his tongue 
that he found difficult to put into words. 

Like all good-meaning, nervous men, ho 
started this by venturing a totally irrelevant 
remark, 

‘IT have been to the Abbey Mill to-day. 
Netta's baby grows prettier every day. Itseemsa 
to quite know me now. Miss Annabel,I could 
give you quite as good a home as Abbey Mill. 
Now that my old godmother is dead expense 
will be no object so far.”’ 

‘* All that makes no difference. You know,” 
laying her hand upon hisarm, “ that it could 
not,” 
The reels of cotten were replaced, and a ball 
of worsted chosen to fiddle with, and the veins 
in the restless fidgety hands stood up like 
whipcord as the next sentence was jerked out. 

‘There is somebody else, Miss Annabel! 

A long pause, during which the stitching 
was resumed with desperate energy. 

“IT think you might tell me. It is the only 
thing that can cure me of my craving for you. 
Mise Annabel, I could never benker after a 
woman that I know cared for somebody 
elge."’ 

For answer the girl, thus driven to bay, 
barst into hurried weeping, which distressed 
Frank Oiivant, her patient and persistent 
lover. 

“T see!” was all he said, and, rising, he 
walked unsteadily from the room, leaving her 
alone in the sunny window. 

Atter drying her eyes she proceeded me- 
chanically to tidy the work basket, which 
Frank Olivant had left at sixes and sevens. It 
was against her nature te have any of her be- 
longings littered and im confusion. 

Now, I fancy a women's character may be 
pretty correctly jadged by her work-basket. 
They differ so, do these work-baskets, Some 
are dainty satin-lined affairs, that intimate no 
sach thing as toil in connection with needle- 
work, 

The tiny, ueeless looking scissors, and the 
heavity embossed tic looking thimbles, 
and gilt-headed stilestos and bodikins lie about 
as if much too fine for anything bat the siriest 
fanoy work. 

Some are ugly, plain-laokiog baskets, masses 
of wools and worsted clog theneedies and other 
implements to a hopeless degree, and dast is 
thick upon the whole. 

There are some work-baskets so absurdly 
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prim in theirspic-and-epan tidineas that here, 
too, honest work seems out of the question, 
and the basket itself seems a calm assertion 
of standcflishners. : 

Annabel Wilding’sranked under neither of 
these heads. It was a neat, usefal, bat soffi- 
ciently pretty wicker srrangemens which held 
easily all that it was required to contain, and 
seemed always to say, “ Here isall you can 
possibly want, and not difficult to find 
either.” 

The scissors were capable-looking imple- 
ments, and the thimble was plain, of good 
solid silver, and with holes in it, giving proof 
of the owner’s industry. 

Very thoughtfnl was Annabelas she put all 
in order within thia re , and a qnick 
blush flitted now and again acrose the clear 
fairness of ber face. 

‘* How could I bave been so silly as to cry ?” 
she thought. ‘“‘What did he think? Poor 
Frank! And how he would despise me if he 
knew that I, whom he thinks so proud, have 
given away my love unsought. Oh, how I 
wish he had never come!” 

Again hot tears fell among the reels and 
bodkins, and Annabel rose hastily, and went 
with rapid footsteps to hor own reom. 

To whom had she given her love unsonghi ? 
As she sat thinking painfully of her unforta- 
vate interview, for unfortunate it waa in her 
eyes, since she had admitted so much by those 


foolish tears, a quick footstep sounded on the , 
stair, and a rich voice sang a snatch of a | 


merry song, # door on the opposite landing was 
Opened and banged too. 

It was Robert Standing, and by the thrill 
that passed over Annabel Wilding we can 
arrive at the answer to our question. 

Ever since Netta’s marriage Annabel’s life 
had been pleasanter. The two agreed mach 
better apart, and the introduction of fresh 
ways into the house by reason of- Robert 
Standing bad imperceptibly brought about 
many small changes which tended to peace, 
where hitherto had reigned more or less dis- 
content. 

For one thing, it cannot be denied that a 
vast improvement was effected by this young 
gentleman's presence in Mrs, Wilding herself. 
That lady found it impossible to carp and 
fame quite so much before bis daring. merry 
raillery. Ina wey she feared him as muchas 
she liked him. 

It was her way to like successful people, and 
this young man seemed madeof this staff; that 
most things he undertook were carriedthrongh, 
if not by easy means then at the poins of the 
bayones, 

He rather liked Mrs. Wilding than not; and, 
truth to tell, emce Netta was not there to fret 
her so much she was not £0 disagreeable. But 
he never by any chance gave in to her unplea- 
sans bumoars, but openly rallied her upon 
them, at the same time devoting himself to her 
comfort in many wsys that tended to flutter 
her vanity and procure her goodwill. 

Presently the opposite door was opened 
again, and Robert Standing apparently stood 
& momens considering something, for Annabel, 
listening, did not hear his retreating footateps. 
Usually be was quick and decisive in his 
movements, and bounded upand down stairs 
two or three steps ata time. 

‘“‘Miss Annabel,” he called, in rather 
lowered tones, “are you there—in your 
room ?" 

Annabel binshed hotly, but cid not answer 
till the handle of her door was imperiously 
rattled, 

“ Yes,’ she said, rather coldly it must be 
confessed. ‘I am here!’’ 

She stood facing him on the landing. 
What he had -been about to say did not 
escape him at sight of her face. 

‘You are troubled about something, Miss 
Annabel? Anything gone ‘wrong in ‘the 
domestic orbit? Can I do anything?” 
Smiling, as he slyly pointed to Mrs. Wilding’s 
room. ‘* My influence over the good lady is 
always at your vervice, Indeed,’ falling into 


seriousness, “ it is entirely fer your cake that | 








I exert i#. You know that, do you aot?” 
He hesitated and ealonred all over his hand- 
some dark face; he had almost said “ dear.” 

A looker-on at these two would have seen 
clearly that Annabei's tears for having given 
her love ansorght was quite unnecessary. 

“Did you want me?" she asked, ner- 
vously. 

“Yes, I want you vary much indeed,” 
smiling down upon her, ‘‘to walk with me to 
the Abbey Mil, will you? I hate tramping 
abont alone after working hours are over, and 
I’m in 8 bit of a fix. Look here, I have 
bought that blessed baby of Mrs. Stubba’s 
this,’ holding ont from his coat-pocket a 
coral and belis of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion, ‘‘and I want you to help me ont at the 
presentation. I am deaperately afraid of 
babies! ’’ 

‘Yes, I can come if you like!" said Anna. 
bel, with a lovely shy blush, and retreating 
ineide her room to get ready. 

“Thanks!” in a tone of great relief. “I'll 
make it all right downstairs. I shall enjoy the 
walk through the woods so much better than 
riding over. I’ve been riding adil day; and, 
besides, I have something I want to consult 
you about,” 

Annabel heard this, and wondered. And 
then he ran downstairs in hia usual noisy 
fashion, and she heard bim interviewing Mra. 
Wilding to the effect that he had been begging 
Miss Annabel to waik across to the Abbey 
Mili with him to tide him over the presenta- 
tion of a coral and bells for the baby. 

‘‘And is there anything we can take for 
you?” he asked cheerily, “or anything, for 
that matter, that we can bring back for you? 
Bat,” laughingly, “I always notice it is 
generally that things go from here, eh? 
Mietress Netta knows how to look after her- 
self; and she bas learned the art, known only 
they say to noble natures, of accepting bene- 
fits gracefully.” 

This was the sort of way in which Robert 
Standing invariably put Mrs. Wilding into 
good temper and wos his own ends. He, too, 
knew exceedingly well how to twko care of 
himself. 





CHAPTER IX. 


As the two strolled along through the quiet 
country lanes, Robert Standmg smoking a 
fragrant weed, and Annabel carrying very 
carefully a small bundle of delicate needie- 
work she had done for this privileged infant, 
their talk deepened, as it generally did when 
they were together on other than simply the 
light topics of the day. 

“Ig Sir Guy Martin a nice fellow?” asked 
Robert Standing rather suddenly, between 
one subject and another. 

Annabel looked up, rather astonished at 
the direct question, and met a lock bent 
keenly upon her which astonished her still 


more, 

“Why?” she asked. 

‘* Because I want to know—just your own 
opinion,’’ flicking the ash steadily from his 


cigar. ‘‘One hears such odd things about him | 


and his marriage and his former loves,” 

‘* His former loves!" said Annabel, still 
astonished, but smiling frankly. 
know he had any !” 

Robert Standing walked on in silence for a 
few yards. 

‘Then i¢ is not you whom it is openly said 
he is afraid to face on coming back here ?’’ 

Annabel, instead of welking on in silence, 
stood stock. stili. ; 

“Indeed, no!” she said. What is it they 
say? Please tell me in precise words.” 

‘+ You will excuse my plain-speakiog.” 

“Certainly I will. I wish you to speak 
openly since you have said so much.” 

«For reasons ef my own Iam giad I have 
spoken of it. It has been on my mind fora 
good while, that is, so far as you were con- 
cerned.” 

“Do people,” very much startled, “ dare 


to speak of me in connection with him—S§ir 
Guy Martin? I6 is too absurd for anything.” 

** Miss Wilding no names are exactly spoken, 
but it is said thatthe reason he does not come 
back here is that he was so much in love 
with some farmer's pretty daughter that he 
cannot face her after his marriage. It is 
also said that Lady Mariel iz furionsty jealous 
of him, and that they have open quarrels, and 
that he drinks very hard.”’ 

This story dogs not bear on me in any degree 
at all, Mr. Standing, or I would tell you so 


honestly. I cannot accounts for is even 
unless——"” aud she came abruptly to a dead 
Stop. 


“‘ Yes—unless what?” said Robert Standing, 
‘*Do not be afraid to go on. Now that lam 
assured, and you cannot kaow how light- 
hearted it makes me that it is not you, I 
think I can venturea preity shrewd guess. 
Was it Mrs, Neita?”’ 

“That I don't know,” answered Annabel, 
frankly. ‘‘ Absurd reports spread about these 
out-of-the-way country places, and some said 
he was very fond of her. For myself, I do not 
think s0, or elae——”’ 

“You think he would have married her? It 
migbt have been a cave of noblesse oblige with 
him, you ree, Mise Wilding. Ati along [ have 
thought, I freely confess, thas it was—that it 
must have been you, and that in some sort of 
way you were hurt by his conduct, for that 
you are in come secret troable { think is quite 
spre. Am I not right, and caunot I in any 
way help you? I csnnot bear to sce a woman 
suffer—least of all a young girl like you!” 

“Tin trouble! Oh, no! Indeed you are 
wrong, very——"* 

“I do not think I am s0 very far wrong, 
Mies Annabel. You seem to me to have some- 
thing weighing on your mind, I thought it 
was this. It only shows what blundering idiots 
we men are.” 

A choking sensation prevented the girl from 
speaking, and the two walked on somewhat 
faster. Unconsciously Annabel had increased 
her pace, 

“Do you know why Iam so giad to have 
spoken, and eo eased my mind, Annabel?" 

It was the first time Robert Standing bad 
ever called her by her Christian name, but 
instead of blashing, as some girls would have 
done, she looked at him with dis:inct coldness. 

He was not abashed though he said, ‘‘ forgive 





“I did not 


me,” readily enough. He was not the sort to 
| like easy game, and admired her chill dignity. 
| She wasa woman worth the winniug;and now 
that her heart was free of what he bad thought 
was burdening it, he meant gving in to win. 

“Ig is,’ he went on, “for a purely celfish 
reason. Miss Wilcing I want to muke ranning 
on my Ovn account. Is there any hope for 
} me? I do not wish to startle you, bat let me 
speak freely. From the first moment I saw 
| youl liked yon. I know now that I loved 
| you then as I love you now; but the idea took 
| possession of me and held to me that you were 
| in love, unfortunately, with this Sir Gay 
| Martia. Tninkmg this, and that he had ill- 
| ussd you, I hated the sound of his name, 

Hash !” as she would have spoken. “ Let me 
| now speak out fairly all shat is in my mind, 

and then [ will tell yoa what it is that has 
compelled me to speak of this matter to you, 
avd hew the travh from your lips. I saw 
Frank Olivant’s plight from the first, and, in 
fact, he very early in our acquaintancs took 
me into his confidence. Here wai another 
reason why I should stifle my own feelings 
and stand aside, But not en hour ago he came 
to me and told me that hs bad asked you for 
the last time, and that, for a certain reason, he 
should never, 80 long as he lived, ask you 
again.” 

Avnabel now was as red as a Jane rose, 
What had poor outspoken foolishly fond Frank 
Olivant told? she wondered. 

“It he does carry his heart on hia sleeve he 
is a downright, simple-hearted good fellow!” 
said Robert Standing, cordially ; ‘' and were it 
not for pure selfishness, as I eay, 1 could fain 
plead his canse.” 
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‘“* He has done so for himaelf,” said Annabel, 
in @ strange mixture of heat and coldness, 
* and failed,”’ 

‘Pardon me, Mies Wilding, did he think 
yon were in love with Sir Guy ?” 

“ Dear me, no!” said Annabel, hurriedly, 
frightened out of her calm coldness. ‘ How 
on earth should he?” 

“He seemed certainly to infer to me that 
it was because he had discovered you were in 
love with someone else that he will not ask 
you again. I am at sea!” 

“ How excessively stupid of him! I told 
bim no such thing.” 

‘* He inferred it.” 

** How can I help,” pettishly, for she was at 
her wits’ end, ‘* what he infers? ” 

* Then he, too, is at fault?” 

Poor Annabel! What could she say next? 
Was ever truthful, honest-hearted girl so 
pestered ? 

Was ever woman so utterly nonplussed by 
the love-making of two desirable wooers ? 

Before more can be said they are at the gates 
of Abbey Mill, and Annabel passed swiftly into 
where Netta sits in a well-farnished room, 
nursing her chubby infant. 

She is prettily attired in a loose strawberry- 
coloured wrapper trimmed with heavy laces— 
for Netta in no wise spares her husband's 
puree-strings—and welcomes her unexpected 
visitors cordially. 

** You have just escaped a heavy shower!” 
she remarked, in a casual sort of way, handing 
over the baby to a trim nursemaid. 

The rain, even as she spoke, pattered against 
the window ; and two guagtn net half a mile 
distant from the house, likewise felt its andden 
onslaught. 

They were riding sharply along the broad 
high road, @ man and a woman—no other 
= Sir Guy Martin and Lady Mariel, his 
wife. 

They had at last come down upon States 
Martin the night before, without letter or 
warning to anyone. Lady Muriel had carried 
her point. 

**Upon my word,” she was saying to Sir 
Gay, “you are a charmingly lively com- 
panion! If this is coming back home to the 
acres of one’s ancestors I don’t see much in 
it, after all!’ 

Sir Gay did not deign to answer except by 
bending his head low over his horse’s neck to 
escape the driving shower of summer rain. 

Presently he finds she is turning into a 
private road on her left. 

“‘ Where are you going, Muriel?” he asked, 
sharply. 

“For shelter. My habit is thin, and I don’t 
want to be laid up with lumbago.” 

She rides determinately onward, and he 
knows he is powerless to check her wilful 
course. She is making straight for the Abbey 
Mill, her father’s property, and rented by his 
tenant, Jabez Stabbs. 

What could he say? She had right and 
reason on her side, as she very well knew. 
What else she knew he did not care to ask, as 
he saw the scornful light on the dark, hand- 
some face of the woman who, albeit his wife, 
he feared and hated. 

“ We have little right to intrnde on these 
people," was what he did say in meek protest. 

a oe enone she omg her — at a low- 
sunk fence skirting ground, and against 
his will Sir Guy was bound to follow her. 

Galloping across a paddock and into the 
ane entrance drive, she pulled up at the 
front loor of the substantial house, and 
rapped it sharply with her riding whip. 

Her behest was quickly answered, and, dis- 
mounting, she cried quite pleasant] y,— 

‘Ah! Mrs. Ssabbs, I believe. Will you 
forgive me for rushing to you for shelter. I 
am wet through, and cry your pity. Miss 
Wilding, I believe,” bowing carelessly to 
Annabel, and glancing at Robert Standing 
inguiringly. ‘‘ I think you know me,” to Netta. 
“Tam Lady Martin!” 

Netta had known her quite well, and her 





gaze went past the tall, masculine figure to Sir 
Gay, still on his horse at the doorway. 

« Mr. Standing,” she said, quietly, ‘‘ Lady 
Mnriel Martin,’ by way of introduction, and 
Lady Mariel wondered where such girls got 
their manners from. As for Robert Standing, 
noting his bearing, she laughed upon him 
cordially. 

“I wish,” she said, ‘‘ you would help my 
husband from taking cold by lifting him 
bodily out of the saddle if he proves restive. 
A man with inflaenza is too unbearable for 
anything, and that will be the upshot if he 
persists in getting wet.” 

There was a wicked, malicious gleam in her 
fine black eyes, as Robert went to invite Sir 
Guy to enter. 

‘You seem very comfortable in this roomy 
old house,’’ she said next, to Netta. ‘How 
pretty you have made this room! Now, I 
can order the fitting-up of stables and saddle 
rooms, but for the life of me I know nothing 
about the arranging of house farniture—anti- 
macassars, and all the rest of it.” 

Sir Guy was in the room by this time, mut- 
tering something about unwarrantable intra- 
sion, but Netta and Annabel shook hands with 
him, and politely disclaimed any such 


apology. 

The baby, looking contented and radiant, 
was in its mother’s arms again, the maid 
having hastily restored it to answer the door 
to Lady Mariel. 

Netta rather ostentationusly, Annabel 
thought, kept it instead of giving it back to the 
maid, and Lady Mariel laughed curiously. 

‘You are proud of your baby, Mrs. 
Stubbs?"’ 

‘“‘ Very!” said Netta, quietly. 

‘“« Pray let Sir Gay look at it. He is so fond of 
children, I assure you, my dear little woman,” 
with the insulting condescension of a great 
lady, “he considers it sufficient panishment 
for all his sins that he is doomed to be a 
childless husband.” 

Annabel blushed, and wondered why Netta’s 
eyes shonid shine with such an exultant light. 
Her face was flashed with rosy light, ard 
motherhood had as yet but added to her 
charms, 

She was looking lovely, and Sir Gay looked 
just about as uncomfortable under his ordeal 
as it was possible for a man to be. 


Wine was brought in, aa was the custom in | 


those days, and while the three women kept upa 
running fire of small talk, Sir Gay and Robert 
Standing chatted “horses” to the mutual 
content of each. Asa matter of fact, the two 
men had a bond in common, and rather took 
to each other. 

Robert Standing, being a clear-sighted 
young fellow, thought he saw exactly how the 
land lay. He was amused, but, manlike, he 
rather pitied Sir Gay, who, he could plainly 
see had somewhat too much of a bargain in 
Lady Mariel. 

The rain ceasing the horses were brought 
round ; and Lady Mariel, instead of allowing 
Sir Guy to mount her, summoned young 
Standing to her aid. 

‘*You are fond of horses, Mr. Standing?” 
she said, in her loud, contemptuous tones. 
‘* You must come to States Martin and see 
our stud and my Russian ponies; queer little 
devils they are!" 


CHAPTER X. 


Back through the evening lanes again went 
Robert Standing and Annabel, and naturally 
their former talk was resumed after had 
discussed the strangeness of their having thus 
met Sir Guy and Lady Muriel. 

“I want you to decide something for me,” 
said Robert, quite abruptly. ‘‘ You know the 
good offer I have got to go to France on this 
new railway. I had another urgent letter this 
morning, and I want to decide it at once. Am 
I to go or not?” 

‘* Will it be for your good ?"’ asked Annabel, 
evasively. Not yet was she accustomed to 





the idea of his submittin 
guidance, although she admitted that 
perhaps there might be that chance he had 
aeked for. More she would not say. 

“Certainly,” he answered, “for my ad- 
vancement in the ay nao It is a splendid 
offer, and one only given me through high 
influence.” 

“Then why not take it?” but to his 
supreme delight he saw that her lips trembled. 

‘** Annabel,” he said, bending down very low 
over her and laughing into her eyes, ‘“‘ you 
have not been quite frank with me, except in 
so far as Sir Guy is concerned. I begin to 
see through a glass darkly. It is somebody 
elee you have been in love with all this time. 
Seed Sot eae on 

t) ppy laug' esca, m 
Annabel, which was the only answer she 
vouchsafed to her commanding lover, but it 
satisfied him well enough; and little recked 
either of them that Mrs. Wilding’s face was 
somewhat dark, as they had kept supper 
waiting. 

Frank Olivant during the meal was very 
silent, as was Annabel, but Robert Standing 
made talk enough and to spare, recounting 
their adventure at the Abbey Mill, and hie 
opinions of Sir Guy Martin and Lady Mariel. 

Mrs. Wilding was interested, in spite of her- 
self, to hear that at last they were back, and 
she looked very sharply at Annabel. That 
astute lady, be it known, had more than once 
been led astray by the girl's self-contained 
manner and evident trouble—a trouble that 
she had dated back to the time of Sir Guy’s 
sudden marriage. 

In a way it had drawn the child to her, for 
to her it savoured somewhat of compliment 
that anyone should admire the inmates of 
States Martin. Of Netia she had never 
thought in connection with him, as we have 
said before. Hence her kindness of late to 
Annabel ; for she, reading her guilty secret, as 
she flattered herself, was not ill-natured or 
unmindful of youth and its woes. 

A little angry she had been with thought- 
less Sir Guy, but being away he had escaped 
her reproaches, for she was quite sare of 
Annabel’s pride and upright conduct. She 
had always credited Sir Gay with all the 
blame, if blame there were. Now here he 
was back and flaunting Lady Mariel in her 
face, and Mrs. Wilding scanned that face 
sharply, and was puzzled. 

Had she heard a conversation half-an-hour 
later in the upper gardens, as Robert Standing 
and Frank Olivant smoked their last pipes, 
her eyes would have been opened indeed. 

Said Frank Olivant,— 

“ There is no ill-feeling. Surely not, Stand- 
ing, that you have won what I have lost. 
Don’t think it for a moment.” 

“ All right, old man, but I wanted to tell 
you the firat—she wished it too—it is but fair. 
1 hope we shall always be friends—real good 
friends. You will act a brother's part to her 
while Iam gooe? Am I asking too much?” 
as no reply came. 

“T can't promise that much jast yet,” said 
poor Frank, quite humbly. “I'm off myself 
for a week or two, and when I come back, if 
I do come back, I will tell you straight. 
Whichever way it is you will know that I am 
d all I can for the best.” 

“ Yes, old fellow; but cheer up, and we 
shall see you happy yet.” Zz 

“TI ought to have seen all along how it 

’ gaid he, ruefally, ‘‘but, somehow, I 
didn't. I just went blundering on.” 

“J say, Frank,” said the other, “did you 
think, as [ did, that she was in love with Sir 
Martin—had been before his marriage, I 
mean ?” 

‘Lord, no!” came the surprised and prompt 
answer. And Frank laughed aloud. 

‘ All the same? I have my reasons for think- 
ing the old lady did,’ nodding his head in the 
direction of the house. 

‘‘ Ah! she never spotted that little game,” 
said Frank, laughing a little still. ‘ Netta 
was too deep for her !”’ 


his affairs to her 
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“Tt was Netta Wilding, then?” 

** Of course it was. He treated-her rascally 
bad, too, I'll say that much, and she showed 
more spirit than I thought she had when 
she turned about and married Stubbs. I like 
Netta well enough ; she was always very nice 
to me, you see!” 

** And you were in her confidence then?” 

** So far, as she told me right out, one night, 
why she was in such a deuce of a hurry to 
push on her marriage,” he owned rather 
sheepishly. ‘I helped her, you see, by egging 
Stubbs on a bit, for he was a bit inclined to be 
slow, between you and me. As it was, she was 
married a fortnight after Sir Guy, andI saw 
that the announcement was put in all the 
papers, so he was bound to see it.”’ 

“Ah ! it jast about served him right. He 
isn’t having a particularly good time, I should 
say, jastnow. Lady Murielis a handful of 
devilry I shouldn’t like to tackle myself.” 

“She was always a rum ’un!” admitted 
Frank, who ought to know something about it, 
as his family had rented under the Mount- 
sastles for generations. 

When Robert Standing went in he found, 
somewhat to his chagrin, that Annabel had 
esca vf to bed on the all-round plea of a 

a e. 

He followed the farmer upstairs, and shut 
his door, which was opposite hers,with a bang, 
but, in the reverberation, craftily opened it 
again to see Annabel do the same with hers to 
kiss her father good. night. 

His eyes sparkled with mischief at the suc- 
cess of his ruse. She would not meet his eye, 
but yielded him a shy good-night, And how 
beautifally she blushed ! 

Mrs. Wilding was already in her room, and 
she fell to wondering why on carth her spouse 
did not follow her. 

Then she opened her door to listen, and she 
heard he was in young Standing’s room, and 
that the two were talking eagerly about some- 


thing. 

When he joined her he was looking grave— 
very grave, indeed. 

“Well, mother !’ seating himself ona wide 
chair instead of undressing himself in his 
usual hurried, scrambling fashion. ‘ Here's 
& pretty how-to-do ! Young Standing is off to 
France like a shot out of a shovel, and he 
wants to marry our Annabel ! ’’ 

‘Of course he does!" was his wife's 
answer, as she screwed up her side curls in 
whitey-brown paper. ‘ That’s no news to 
me ’ 


“No news to you! Blest if 'tisn’t to me, 
then!” 

Another twist of hair was then carefully 
tweaked up and placed within another scrap of 
paper, preparatory to the twisting process. 

‘Anybody could see with half an eye 
that he’s had that in his head all along.’’ 

“Well,” ruefally, it must be owned, -*'I 
always thought Frank Olivant would have 
come to me some day for Annabel; but as to 
young Standing, I'm jiggered if I saw any- 


a 
‘* Men like you never do! "’ 

The honest man wiped the perspiration 
from his face, butdid not dispnte his better 
half’s words. He supposed she was right 
enough, as he found her to be, in the main. 

‘* Now, I wonder,” slowly undressing, ‘‘ how 
long he has cared for the gel?” 

‘* Who ? Robert Standing?” asked his wife, 
putting on her net nightcap so that she looked 
exactly like a wise old owl. ‘Oh, I can tell 
you that!" 

‘* Toe dickens youcan!” The farmer was 


fairly sgbast. This banged Bannicker, to cull 
one S = own pet expressions, 
‘ ! ” 


‘Well; Ishould eay from the time he shook 
hands with her the night he first came, while 
pees his father were bustling about, supper 

g waiting, and forgetting to notice any- 
thing that was going on else. I never saw a 
man struck all of a heap in my life as he was. 
As for Annabel——”’ 








‘“‘Ay! how about the gel?” asked the 
anxious father. nv! Oh 

“That remains tobe proved,” said the sa- 

ious little woman, looking now still mors 
ike an owl, for she had thriftily put ont one 
candle, since her own toilet was finished, leav- 
ing her lord to manage as best he could. ‘' Has 
he spoken to her?” 

‘‘ Spoken to her! Yer, don’t I tell you!” 
came testily from the good man’s lips. 

“No, that’s just what you didn’t tell me, 
Wilding, and how was I to know?” 

‘* You somehow seems to scent out most 
things,” he grunted. ‘Of course he’s spoke 
to her to-night ! ” 

“Ah!” gaid Mrs. Wilding, thinking that, 
after all, she had for once in her life not scented 
out everything that was going on under her 
nose. But this admission she wisely kept to 


herself. 

Evidently the farmer was not elated by this 
news, He and the Olivants were friends of 
old and close standing. 

In his heart he had always hoped one of his 
children would marry into the family. He was 
disappointed. 

‘* He’ve let the grass grow under his feet, 
have that Frank,” he grunted. ‘I’m always 
telling him he ain’t half sharp enough !"” 

** He been sharp enough and plenty,” said 
a Wilding, blowing out the remaining 
candle. 


‘*How d’ye mean?" asked the poor 
bothered man. ‘ You don’t mean bat for to 
own as he’s let Standing get the start of him 
and walk clean over the ground, as he’ll 
always do through everything ?"’ grumbling 
himself into the wide fourposter. 

‘* Well, he couldn’t z more yo kee — 
asking her, I suppose?” snapped Mrs, Wild. 
ing, ‘and if the girl said no, she said no? I 
suppose women, at any rate before marriage, 
can have their pick and choice of things?” 

“Yes, if they gets a pick and choice,” 
admitted he, testily, ‘‘but sometimes they 
takes what they can get, and generally comes 
the best off to my thinking.” 

This was a home thrust which Mrs. Wild- 
ing resented in her heart, but all she said was 
** that one didn’t as @ rule tell all one’s chances 
—that for her part she always thought the 
least said was the soonest ended.” 

‘*When did he ask her?” asked the 
farmer, for his curiosity was sharply aroused, 
and all idea of sleep driven away from his 


eyes. 

‘Frank Olivant! Oh! about every three 
weeks, so far as I can judge.” ‘ 

ilence reigned, save for an oppressive 

masculine sigh now and again, 

‘Then you think as how she's been in love 
with young Standing all along?” 

Mrs. Wilding was silent for a moment. 

‘*I didn’t say any such thing, Wilding,” she 
made answer. ‘“ What I said was that it 
remained to be proved,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir had been for some time understood that 
Mr. Robert Standing might leave the neigh- 
bourhood at any time, and go abroad — to 
France! The simple country people held 
him in a kind of reverence that such bold 

ing was contemplated. — 

A railway in France—awayfarrin! France 
to them was some distant land across seas; a 
frog-eating country, where the people spoke 
all the tongues of Babel. ’ 

Bat when it leaked ont that Miss Annabel 
Wilding was engaged to this {bold pioneer, 
the inhabitants of her village drew in their 
breaths aghast. ‘ 

What! One of them, a fair, slim, slip of a girl 
marry & man who would perhaps force her to 
live in strange countries and among furriners ! 
What could Farmer Wilding be thinking of ? 
He may well go about with such a thoughtfal 
face. 


Asin fact he did, for he felt it very hard 
upon him that Frank Olivant should go away 


as he said for “a break ;’’ bat the farmer, 
now that his eyes were opened, knew what 
that meant. It was harder still that at 
Southampton market old Olivant should be 
gruff and cold to him, and that Mrs, Olivant 
should hope, in that freezing tone of hers, 
“that Miss Wilding would never repent the 
step she was taking, but that of course every- 
body knew their own business best." 

Just after Christmas the sudden call for 
him to came like a thunderbolt. Talk 
about soldiers having to start at a moment's 
notice! Why, young Standing was hartled off 
in a heathenish manner, with only three days’ 
grace! Why, it was only time to well talk 
the thing over. And coming back in exactly 
three months’ time to fetch his bride! Merci. 
ful powers! What next? 

The consternation settled down gradually 
after the bold young man was gone, and Park 
Farm settled down into its accustomed calm 
—ao still and silent it seemed without the two 
young men. 

La Mariel, coming in promiscuously, 
chaffed Annabel roundly about losing both her 
awains at once, and eeemed quite annoyed on 
her own account that the engineer had departed 
without even coming up to States Martin to 
bid her adieu, for in a way she had made a 
great deal of Robert Standing. 

Things were not going well at States 
Martin. It was more than whispered that 
my lady was ‘‘gay,” and that Sir Guy drank 
very hard, and that they quarrelled inces- 
santly. 

And at Abbey Mill? 

Mr. Jabez Stubbs, alshough a quiet, rather 
sullen man, knew how to take care of his own, 
Once for all he told his wife, of whom he was 
still fond and indulgent, that he would stand 
no nonsense with the master of States 
Martin. 

He let her know that he was well aware of 
those old love passages, and that he did not 
intend bis honour to be trifled with; and 
Netta, somewhat to his surprise, was very 
patient and good, for she also knew how to 
— the good things that had come to her 
share, 

She was, to be sure, still more extravagant 
in dress. She made a point of the drawing. 
room at Abbey Mill being freshly farnished 
in the latest and most approved style. She 
obtained the desire of her heart, a low 
phaeton and pair of ponies, instead of the 
old-fashioned fourwheeler and roan mare 
which had been good enough for his mother. 

Still Jabez thought wisely, ‘‘ I can afford it 
all, and it will please and content her. 
Evidently, ‘laughing in his beard,’ the 
little woman wants to let him see she ain’t 
fretting, and that she’s got all she wants.” 
Jabez was flattered in his secret soul, and 
did not even kick over the traces when Netta 
took to reorganising his own wardrobe into 
something more fashionable—more befitting 
the well-to-do country gentleman, which it 
was her pleasure he should be. And the 
Stubbs’ were all rich. It was a nasty name 
to be sure, but Netta did not sea howshe could 
alter that. 

As for the baby, it was a marvel of beauty 
and painstaking care. Sir Guy could never 


leave his gates without meeting the dainty 
caravan 0 mbulator, and small, neatly- 
harnessed donkey, with its little padded 


saddle and ribbon-decorated whip. This 
whimsically accoutred beast was a parting 
present from Robert Standing. 

Lady Mariel laughed aloud at the show 

that ridiculous little woman made of her 
brat. : 
‘ Just to spite you, eh, Guy? ”’ she would say, 
openly, ‘* Bee what you have missed! Fancy 
if that curly-headed little rascal were heir to 
States Martin!" 

She seemed to take infinite pleasure in call- 
ing often at Abbey Mill, and making much of 
Netta and Jabez Stubbs. She would never 
buy or exchange a horse but Mr. Stabbs must 
come and give her his advice. 





And once, in a mad freak, she hoisted the 
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baby before her on ber side.saddle, and rode 
in on ag at her houseful of guests at States 
Marti, introducing it as the future heir. 

“Aht!’’ Jaoghing loudly at her indecent 
joke, “you é@id not know we possessed a 
nursery at States Martin! Ha! ha! ha! we 
kept it so quiet, you see. Is he not a miracle 
of beauty, good people? Guy, my pet, why 
are you 80 sombre?” to her farious husband. 

“T cay,” seid a man whose name was much 
linked with hers, “you will go too far some 
day. Ho's got the cevil’s own work to keep 
down his temper. Don't bea fool. Let well 
enough alone,” 

Bat Lady Muriel only Jaughed the louder. 
Little recked ehe'cf coming ill so long as she 
pleased her own mad fancies. 

There came a day when, perhaps, Sir Gay 
had been drinking harder than uenal, for he 
came to Abbey Mill in the coo! of the evening, 
and finding Netia alone in the old ross garden 
he forgot Lady Muriel, he forgot Jabez 
Stabbe, he forgot honour and common 
decency. 

All be remembered was that she was bis 
little love, the girl who had spurned him in 
Atherley Woods, and so won his respect, and 
fastened ber memory on his heart by that very 
fact, co that do what hs would he could never 
forget her. 

“Are yon satisfied, Netta Wilding?” he 
asked, “that your evil wishes are working? 
You see how it is with me.” 

Netta walked on quietly. She was noi, 
perhaps, a very high-minded little woman. 
She was not loving and impulsive, and her 
affection, even in the old days, for this man at 
her site had been but born of her ineatiate 
vanity. It was her natore to care for those 
that gave good to her; to those that minis- 
tered to her desires. 

And her cesires were legion, but in the 
main sensidle enough. 

She wore a piquant gown of blue Liberty 
stuff of strange devices. There were upon it 
numberless queer shaped creatures, with weird 
eyes, which seemed to stare at and mock Sir 


uy. 

In hia fuddled state of brain he bated the 
gown, but the woman within it he loved and 
craved for with a road, sick craving that he 
had ceaeed combating with. 

Her very carelessness, as she laughed lightly, 
and stooped now and agin to pick some lowly 
flower, exasperated hic: to madness, 

“ Netta,’’ he cried, eober enongh now, “ we 
love each other still. Let us feave everything, 
and be together always. Let us go to sunny 
Italy ; let us Jeave that fiend in haman shape 
that came between us to work out her own iil. 
By Jove! she'll do it quickly, and then so 
sure as lama living mau I will marry you, 
and you shall come back in triumph as the 
mistress of States Martin.” 

‘'Ts divorce, then, so easy 2?” asked she, smil- 
ing up in his face with apparent Innocence. 
‘+ Are yoa sure?” 

. As sure as that there is a Heaven above 
us.” 

Netta trembled, but not with Tove. She had 
waited for something like this. He was at 
her f-et once again. She was mistress of the 
situation. 

For # moment she conld not speak for a 
wicked, triumphant joy, a3 she heard the quick, 
panting breath of the man she delighted to 
hamble. 

In her hand she carried a small hunting. 
crop of her husband's, with which, as chance 
had it, she bad recently chastised a dog for 
c0me misbehaviour. 

She caressed the thong with her dainty, 
nervous fingers, and smiled again as she 
gauntered along # shady path, her cool blue 
gown trailing behind on the soft turf. 

In the midst of a flow of hot, passionate 
words she stopped, facing him, 

“And you want my answer at once?” she 
asked. 

He only thought the hard set of her lovely 

was due to agitation. Men are but men. 

“You are right,” she said slowly. “I do 





not love my husband, not as youmean. I do 
not love anybody, bat I care for my name and 
my position. My answer to you is——" 

And upward through the air owme a ewish- 
ing sound of thonged leather, which cancht 
Sir Gay's face right across the eentre with 
dreadful force, so that the blood gushed forth, 
and he yelled with agony. 

Jabez Stubbs hearing the cory rushed for- 
warj, and Netta saw by hie faca that he hud 
heard all. She had not noticed the high 
hedge of laurels. She emiled, saying with 
quivering breath, — 

“That is my final answer to toe biggest 
coward God ever made. Leave him alone,” 
to her husband, “he will make for his own 
kennel.” 

She turned and lefs them, and whether 
Jabez helped the man who had plotted his 
Gishonour off bis grounds she never ia- 
quired. 

Sir Gay will carry the marks of that 
answer to his dying day. 





CHAPTER XII, 


Sirreuine was the order of the days at Park 
Farm, and Annubel, in her loneliness, often 
wondered a little wearily how it would all pet 
done in time. 

Letters came to her with businesslike re- 
gularity from the distant land to which her 
lover had gone, and these were her only love 
fare, and very good fare she found them, for 
Robert Standing wrote always in good 
spirits. Apparently she would like the new, 
strange life ont there. And from his vivid 
descriptions of the scenery, and the manners 
of the people, she grew to look forward to the 
complete change with a secret pleasure that 
was cheering enough in the depressing atmo- 
sphere of home disapprobstion. 

Mrs. Wilding was the only one who saw 
good in it, for she was of a much wider mind 
than most in this respect of place. When 
living at States Martin she had known of 
people going to and fro to France aud Italy 
much as if if were only ranning cp to 
London. 

“I can't be such an awful journey, my 
dear,’ she would say consolingly, after some 
amazing speech of a wondering neighbour, 
‘and I am sure it’s a fine country, aud I don’t 
know how you will speak their gibberish—for 
gibberish it is by what I've heard of it at 
Srates Martin. Itseems so faat that I could 
never catch a word, and all the maids, as 
called themselves French, was jast as stack. up 
as you please. Bat they soon picked up 
Englieh, I'll say that for them; but'then we 
dont jabber at such a rate. That's where 
you'll find the difficulty. And as to the food 
they eat; it’s just awfal kickshaws, and they 
squeeze all the gravy out of meat before they 
roasts it—for pottage, as they eall it, bat of 
course you can cock your own food as you 
like it.” 

Mrs. Wilding rather enjoyed these exhaus- 
tive talks, wherein she could air her worldly 
knowledge, and she was pleased to asy quietly 
to the homely callers, “That of course Annabel 
had learned French at boarding-séhool. 
They must not forget that, and that her 
husband had an interpreter.” 

She was very particular and ‘fassy about 
the house-linen for the faraway home. She 
boughs caréfally of the best, amd pulled her 
poor fingers sore in drawing threads, 80 that 
all the hems should be even. 

“And mind,” she cautioned, “you have 
your washing done at kome, unless you want 
afl this to be torn to shreds by beating upon 
stones by the river—for I've heard that much 
about the washing over there!” 

The weeks passed on till the last one in 
April came, and any day Robert Standing 
might be expected, 

Things under Mrs. Wildiog’s sway were in 
as complete a state of readiness as wad pos. 
sible under the circumstances ; and when just 
about to sit down and fol# her basy hands ia 





comparative peace she was hastily summoned 
to States Martin. 

There she found everything in wild and 
utter confusion. Sir Gay was raving ia 
delirium tremens, his ‘face cat and gashed 
feurfully—some gaid by one of the groome@at 
the hotel in Southamptoa, otbers said by a 
woman of low repute in that town, 

And Lady Mariel was missing. 

The house was full of her disordered guests, 
who one and all seemed to look to Mrs. Wiid- 
ing to set things in some sort of oxder, be- 
cause ehe had for so many years been house- 
keeper under the old and more respectable 
régime. 

Poor woman, she was at her wits’ end, and 
even Lady Mariel's own people would not 
countenance their daughter's sin and shame 
by coming to her help in the emergency. 

As for the present housekeeper, she had 
been ® tool of my lady’s, and bad evidently 
decamped with her. 

For days Sir Gay, lay between life and 
death, worse than a lunatic in his: ravivgs, 
and Mrs. Wilding did her best, bat could bat 
hope he had not long to live. 

But nature was strong within him, and 
presently he was able to isaue stern orders 
that everything in and about the places should 
be straightened—thas everything belonging to 
his shameless wife sho be turned out or 
destroyed—that preparationg for his owa 
departure should be set on foot with the least 
delay possible, 

So all the horses were sold—the house 
thoroughly dismantled—servants, save the 
very old and trusted ones, dismiessed—and Sir 
Gay and his man departed on some quest of 
ae master’s, which was best known to him- 


“Till be even with her here,” he said, 
mutteriogly, as he examined his pistols, and 
packed them carefully with his own hands. 
“She's my wife, and I don’t overlook the 
insult. One of us shall die, and I don’t much 
care which it is!” 

For some days no Jetter had come to Park 
Farm, and Annabel grew restless, Could 
anything be the matter? 

On the spare room bed was spread out the 
pretty dove.coloured satin wedding dress, the 
white chip bonnet, with its pearly ribbons 
and orange flowers and the light-embroidered 
scarf which was the pink of fashion, and 
Netta’s persoual gift. 

Everything was in readiness, for it was 
understood that the wedding was to be by 
special Jicense, and might take place any day 
on the bridegroom's arrival, for he may have 
but short time to stay. 

Here, again, was another gtievance for the 
homely people. -No banas put up—how could 
Farmer Wilding countenance sach doings? 
but they supposed the wedding wonid be legal 
enough. As for the waste of money and the 
unseemliness of it, well, the least said the 


better. 

And yet all the village talked incessantly. 

Another day and no letter. Now that all 
the active preparation was done, the very 
needlework completed, Annabel bud too much 
leisure to think, and grew more end moro 
anxious and depressed. Outwardly she was 
calm and composed, but inwardly she was 
hexvy-hearted—more so than an expectant 
bride should be, 

It was not thet she donbted her lover, but 
her case was peculiar, He'had been her lover 
for so short a time before he was catled away. 
The parting had almost closely followed the 
betrothal, so that asa declared lover, Anmwbel 
Wilding scarcely knew Robert Standing. 

Try'to keep up her spivits how she would 
the slight disapprobation of the people about 
her—her father's silent protest, as is were— 
vexed and porplexed her. 

She had walked over to Abbey Mill, and 
had spent the afterscon nursing she wonder- 
fal baby, and was returning uloug the brick- 
payed court under the low windows of Park 
Farm when she heard excited voices. 

“Is cannot be—it would be anseemly 
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Robert Standing. Once for all, I can’é give 
my word to it.” 

He wascome, What was her father deny. 
ing? What was unseemly? The girl tottered 
weakly, for she was nervous and unstrung. 

Then she heard old Mr. Standing’s voice in 
argument. 

So he was here too. What did it all mean, 
and if her lover were there, why was he not 
speaking ? 

At the moment, and looking huffed and 
angry, Robert Standing icsued from the door- 
way a8 if to cool himself from the heat of 
debate, nof to say dispute, for he held his 
light hat in his hand, fanning it lightly to bis 
flashed face. 

‘My darling girl—here at last!” he cried, 
rapturously. ‘‘None of them knew where 
you had gone—and the time has seemed so 
Jong to me—my darling, my pretty one, my 
wife——” 

His raptures were cut short by feeling his 
darling, his pretty one, his wife, a dead weight 
in bis arms, 

For the first time in her life Annabel had 
fainted. 

This further flustered the honest farmer, 
who was considerably upsst already by the 
news that his prospective son-in-law had less 
than a week's holiday, all told, and that, to 
get back to his work as he had promised, the 
wedding must take place immediately, ‘on 
the morrow’’ the excited young man had 
said, “if possible,’’ 

He had waved the special license triumph- 
antly before their eyes, and was proportion. 
ately startled to find resistance to his wishes 
in what he inwardly termed old-fashioned, 
stubborn prejadice. 

By virtue of bis profession, perhaps, he was 
used to driving things ahead und carrying all 
before him. He was checked now with a 
vengeance, and being so thoroughly surprised 
and helpless he was at a loss what to say 
next. He had told them by letter he con- 
sidered all along; they had no right to be 
80 taken aback. And thea Annabel was out— 
nobody knew where. Everything was going 
wrong just when he had expeoted everything 
to be so right. 

And coming away from them into the open 
air he found his love, hia darling ! 

And she, to crown his chafing discomfort, 
had incontinently fainted in his arms, 





CHAPTER XIII, AND LAST. 


‘* My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty ; 
To you Lam bound for life and education ; 
My life and education both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the lord of duty, 
I am hitherto your daughter ; but here’s my 

husband ; 

And so much duty ‘as my mother showed 
To you—preferring you before her father, 
So much I cha'lenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord.” 


Tw the spirit of these words of Shakes 
Annabel! Wilding gravely acted, when, after her 
fainting. fit, she had along, happy talk with her 
lover, and fonnd all her unapoken fears and 
hesitations die away under the charm of his 
presence. She made no silly affectations to 
worry and annoy him, neither was she disposed 
to tantalise him with maidenly coyness that 
would have been ont of place situated as they 
were. He oould not help things being as they 
were, or he would have been more considerate, 
80 he said, and so she, loving him truly, fully 
believed. 

Had she read Milton, she would have en- 
dorsed his words :— 


¢ What thou biddest 
Unargued I obey ; so Heaven ordains ; 
Heaven is thy law; thou mine ; to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge, and her praise.” 


To see.the girl's happy face went along way 
to cheer the raffled spirit of the honest farmer. 





After all, the lad was not hisown master; and, 
hang. it all, he was right in saying he had not 
deceived them! They had, come to that, been 
prepared for this very haste all along, scarcely 
for such rapid haste; still, common sense was 
common sense, and business was business. 

No sooner did the farmer’s mind veer to thig 
point than he became Robert's ardent advo. 
cate, and put to silence all Mrs, Wilding's 
grumbling complaints about minor matters, 
sush as invitations to the breakfast, the cook- 
ing of the same, and the arrangements for the 
going and returning to the church. 

‘* After all,” he said jollily, ‘ the license is 
the principal thing next to the husband him- 
self, and that’s here all right,snd Roberthasn'é 
jet the grass grow under his feet abous the 
carriages. They are all ordered at Southamp- 
ton, and only wait to know which day they are 
wanted, The wedding-yown is ready—eh, my 
lags ?/—z0 what in Heaven's name are we mak- 
ing so much bother and fuss about?” 





‘Well, ig can’t be to-morrow, that’s quite | 


settled,’ said Mrs. Wilding. “ That I cxnncé 
do; we must let all the people know. We 
can't make enemies for life of all our oldest 
and best friends.” 

And co that same night willing messengers 
were dispatched with notes in all directions, 
bidding the appointed guests for the next day 
bat one; and not one hoor of sleep did Mrs. 
Wilding or Molly or Sara permit themselves, 
that sandry and delicate culinary matters 
os not disgrace them upon the wedding- 
jay. 

‘Té's come to something,” said the fully 
appeased father, ‘‘to have the kitchen fire 
going all night and two coppers fizzing fit to 
burst themeelvese, Why not order ull the 
kickshaws from Southampton, mother? You'll 
wear yourself to fidclestrings, you will.” 

“Pienty of time to rest afterwards,” 
snapped Mrs. Wilding. “ As it is, plenty that 
we should have made much better ourselves has 
to come from the psetrycooks; bat if people 
are all laid up with bilious attacks afterwards 
at least it won’t be my fault.” 

As for the lovers, they bad a blissful time 
wandering about the near fields and gardens. 
There was nothing, Mrs. Wilding declared 
over and over again, that Annabel could do. 

That lady slaved her hardest, for she was 
not to be outdone by fate, which had tried its 
beat to'serve her a scorvy trick. She would 
get all they could done in spite of it. It 
should not be said thas she had lived for half 
her years at States Martin for nothing. She 
knew how things should be, and within her 
heart was a burning desire to outrival Mre. 
Tom Wilding. 

Netta’s wedding had, Mrs. John considered, 
been very poorly managed, and folks she 
knew could hardly be expected to judge by 
time given, bat by the effect produced. 

She was fond of Annabel, and intended, so 
far as her powers went, to do the girl justice. 
She was making a good marriages, if it was in 
some respects rather an unusual ove. So far 
so good, as it gave more ¢éclat to:the whole 
affair. 

‘* How is it,;Robert,” even yet the name 
came haltingty from the loving lips, “‘ that 
you walk a little lame? I bave been waiting 
for you to teilme." 

It was the evening before the eventfal day, 
and the lovers were streliing hand in hand 
through the secluded upper gardens of Park 


rm, 

The young fellow laugied heartily. 

** And so your quick eyes have noticed my 
infirmity. I hoped to pass muster without 
its being discovered.” 

“ You have had an secident——"’ 

“Searcsly; you might with more nearness 
to truth say 1 had escaped one. The chances 
were, young woman, four days ago that no 
husband was forthcoming for you. Are you 
not eminently thankfal that you bave not to 
wear the green willow, but can to-morrow 
deck yourself out in the mystic orange 
blossoms instead? How entrancing you will 
look, my pet!” 











| hurrahing. 


“ Bat, Robvert, you have not told me about 
the accidents,” 

He laughed again, 

“Ts was a capital joke, Just as, after an 
infernsily bard push for it, 1 reached the 
river, I found the beastly littie boat that plies 
to catch ths packet at Calais—you see our 
new railways wiil stop all that—was jast on 
the point of starting, and the captain and the 
sailors did not seem inclined to wait for me, 
80 I took my vaiise and hat-box sad chucked 
them on board, and as the last rope was 
shipped or druwn, or whatever in their jargon 
they call it, I sprang from thé quay right on 
to the paddle box. There was a shout of 
horror and then a clapping of bands anc 
I bad barked my shins @ bit, bur 
I was there, and now, for all their mulich 
incivility, I wm here, and although a bit lame, 
ab!'e to tell the tale.” . 

‘* Bat ob, Roberé, dear |"? this for the very 
firsé time in her iife, “ you might have been 
Billed!” 

‘Ie would bave been a little awkward, no 
doubt, if 1 bad missed my jamp: bat I'ma 
pretty iair judge of distances, and getting on 
that bout meant Englandand you, my dear. 
It was neck or nothing, you see, and I hope 
you will exouse my slight lameness. It 
might have been worse, you see! More 
wedding presenta!” he laughed, seeing 
Mrs. Wilding gesticaolating at the lower gate 
for them to come in. * Realiy the people 
are very generoua to you, Mra. Standing, in 
spite of their disapprobation of me. By-the- 
bye, I may as well deal out my presents, eh, 
as the ceremony is 60 early to-morrow. I've 
got some pearis for you, ped, besides the wed- 
ding-ring, and I’ve gota magnificent affair in 
the brooch line for Mrs. Wilding, and l’ve got 
come stunning bead necklaces for Molly and 
Sara.” 

‘*Ob, Robert, mother will never let them 
wear them |” 

He looked rather taken aback at this, but 
summed is up by declaring “all they had to 
do was to get married themeelver, aud’ then 
they could do what they liked, and wear what 
they liked."’ 

At nine o’clock the next morning three 
wedding carriages, all with white horses and 
huge favours, stood in imposing array at the 
stackyard-gate, for no farther could any 
vehicle approach to the doora of Park Farm. 

It was uli the better for the crowd of on- 
lookers, since the bridal procession had to 
walk right down through the grassy paths 
with their box edges. 


“The roods should blossom, the roods should 
bloom, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home ! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day.” 


It was aclear, lambent day,with the sort of 
breezy air blowing that is especially calculated 
to put vexed minds into good humour with 
themselves and their surroundings. 

Hence all the guests were jovial, and the 
wedding party itself was gayto a fault. The 
farmer was pleased and delighted to ses how 
the village bad outdone itself in decorations. 

There was even a rough triamphal arch, 
which had once done duty when a royal mar- 
rivge had taken place. Now it waz a mags of 
Mzy-bloom and lilac, which scented the wir, 
ava formed a pretty background to the lettered 
device, ‘‘ Muy they be happy !” 

The old lych gute was covered wiih ferne 
and bluebelis, and the school children mus- 
tered in force and struck ap a bridal proces- 
sional hymn as they strewed their floral 
trophies for the bride'to walk on. 

All this showed in certain contradis\iaction 
to the quietness of Netta’s wedding, and flat- 
tered Mrs. Wilding, because she had desired 
much for her favourite. Ag she said, confiden- 
tially to an especial friend and creny, ‘the 
S:ubbs’, although rich, were not popular.” 

The bells rang out a gladsome peal. ‘And 
well they might,” said old Jones, the sexton, 
‘seeing as ’ow the bridegroom rent down & 
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five-ponn’ note the night afore. What bells 
wouldn't ring?” 

Robert Standing looked on, pleased and 
content with his choice. The calm dignity of 
Annabel pleased him, for he was ious to 
@ fault in the ways of womankind. 

And now the dove-coloured satin was 
changed for the grey tabinette, with its cosy 
tippet and hood, in which the “‘ wife” was to 
travel the first stage of her important journey. 

“ Ay, Rob, my son!" said old Mr. Stand- 
ing, —s vigorously at his eyes with a 
curiously large spotted silk handkerchief, 
“over therein Frenchyland maybe, they’ll take 
you two for a man and a woman, but you're 
Only just a couple of children when all's said 
and done.” 

Everybody kissed Annabel again and again, 
and Netta broke down entirely under what wag 
to her, perhaps, a trying ordeal, 

Her husband was alarmed at the violence 
of her grief, and, manlike, feared a scene. 
Somehow, he thought just then of that day in 
sweet Atherley Woods, when he had found her 
in much the same condition, 

And she had been a good wife to him, and 
his child would bear comparison with any- 
body’s. 

“Come, Netta!"’ he eaid, with a tenderness 
in his voice she had never heard before; 
‘don’t go back to old times—'tis never any 

—bear up, for all our sakes, or maybe 
folks ’ll be thinking it queer.” 

Molly and Sara almost swallowed the bride 
in capacious embraces, and Robert Standing 
had an idea afterwards that he was likewise 
included, and that they both kissed him, but 
be was never quite sure on the point. 

Once more goes the bridal procession through 
the tall hollyhocks. 


** The roods should blossom end bloom to-day, 
So fair a bride shall leave her home! 
Should blossom and bloom with garlands gay, 
So fair a bride shall pass to-day.” 


They go hastily down to the open stackyard- 
gate, where stands the chariot with its grey, 
lower decked horses. The bells clash out a 
farious peal. Into the carriage with them 
stepped the two respective fathers, who were 
to seethem cff at the docks, 

The postboy cracked his whip, as I believe 
bar these postboys of long ago can crack a 
whip. The horses gave a wild lurch forward 
in the loose straw-strewn yardway ; but gain- 
ing the road they settled down to their work 
with a will,and dashed round the corner at a 
rattling pace, the easily hung chaise swinging 
a8 if in time to the peeling beils, which might 
well have been echoing : 


** So faira bride shall leave her home 
—_ * 7 o . 


So fair a bride shall pass to-day.” 


(THE END. ] 








Mr. Epison, the electiician, who is at present 
the lion of Paris, is only forty-two years uld. 
The record of America’s “smartest ” young man 
is naturally interesting. He began life as a news- 
boy. When he began his newsboy’s career he 
was barely able to read. Yet, as a newsboy, his 
opportunities were considerable. The newspaper 
became his classic, and the railway platform, or 
open street, his university. 
gan to read books on chemistry. He thought he 
would become a telegraph signaller, and he did. 
In course of time he started a shop at Michigan 
for the repair of telegraphic instruments. Next 
he tried his hand at invention, and he produced 
the automatic repeater. Then he began to grow 
famous. From that time his progress was so 
rapid that, in 1876, he found himself in a position 
to retire from professional work and devote him- 
self entirely to research and discovery, Mr. Edi- 
son is the inventor of the carbon telephone, the 
phonograph, the aerophone, the phonometer, the 
electric pen, and the quadruplex system of tele- 
graphing. 


After a time he be- | 


EDEN’S SACRIFICE. 
(Continued from page 79.) 


—0:— 


CHAPTER II.—(continued.) 


“You need not be afraid to trast your 
name and honour to me, Bertie,” she an- 
swered, gently, 

His face flashed hotly. Some words were 
upon his lips, but he choked them back and 
forced himself to speak calmly. 

“It is neither of my name nor honour that 
I was thinking,” he replied, ‘‘ bat of you. 
Life contains so many rough places, Eden, 
that you know nothing of, and it requires a 
great love to bridge them securely. If I knew 
that it would ever come—if I felt that by 


which I know you are capable of giving—I 
would be centent.”’ 

** It is too late to reconsider now, Bertie.”’ 

He shrank back as though she had strack 
him, and did not s again until the clergy- 
man had entered the room. 

When the witnesses had taken their places 
she stood beside him and listened to the 
words that bound her life to his for ever. 

Until it was all done, and the words 
‘Those whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder’’ had besn uttered, she 
seemed to be dazed, incapable of connected 
thought. 

But as she raised her eyes to her husband's 
face a paralysing thought came to her: 

‘““Who is he? May not he be an adven- 
turer? I do not even know his name to be 
what he says. Great heavens! what have I 
done?” 

The terrible fear came upon her co strongly 
thst she staggered, and would have fallen, 
but that Staunton’s quick arm caught and 
supported her. 

** What is it?’ he asked tenderly. ‘Are 
you ill?” 

The sound of the unsonoronus, aristocratic 
: voice reassured her; the strong touch of the 
long, patrician fingers strengthened her. 

She smiled vaguely. 

‘* A sudden giddiness,’’ she answered. “It 
is over now.” 

Then she signed the name of Eden Carleton 
for the last time, and an Irish servant-woman, 
who had witnessed the ceremony, whispered 
to another,— 

“Carleton and Staunton. By the holy 
Virgin, it's a bad sign! Sure now they used 
to say ‘a change of name and not of letter is 
a change for the worse and not the better,’ ”’ 

The words reached Eden, and she shivered, 
ashamed of her superstition and weakness a 
moment afterwards. ‘ 

Still that vague, shadowy presentiment 
would retura egain and sgain. She tried to 
fight it from her, but it came again with 
persistent force. 

They were driven to a first-rate hotel, and 
given a handsome suite of rooms, 

Left alone Staunton knelt by her side and 
clasped her waist with his arm. 

‘‘ Eden,” he said, almost tenderly, ‘‘ you are 
my wife. Are you glad or sorry?" 





; love, she | towards him and pressed her 
; lips to his. 


lé was the first voluntary caress she had 


| given him, and his expression of mad delight | 


| touched her. 

“IT am afraid I have been thoughtless of 
your happiness, Bertie; bat 
different awhile. You have been very 
good, and I ungratefal; but, oh, Bertie! [ 
have been so hurt, so bitterly wounded, be- 
cause of his deception,” 

She threw her urms about his neck, laid her 
head upon his bosom, and wept like a child. 

Tenderly, caressingly, Staunton soothed 
her, and gradually beguiled her to think and 
talk of other things. 

He tried to put his heart into the efforé, buat 


serving patiently for years I might win that] her 


With an impulse, as much compassion aa’ 


is will be} 


ee 


a coldness was upon him that startled him- 
self. He loved her wildly, insanely, but there 
was @& something that arose like a spectre 
between them. Was it fear? 

‘You are tired,” he said at last. ‘ You 
look more beautifal in your fatigue than in 
your bp ay health, my Eden. You are 
perfect alike in form, feature and name. You 
would never allow me to compliment you be- 
fore; but I can now, because you are mine; 
fancy that, Eden—mine! I love the very 
sound of your quaint name, my darling!" 

** T love it, too, bacause it was my mother’s. 
You have never told me your mother’s name, 
Bertie. What was it?” 

He arose suddenly from his knees beside 
her and walked to the other end of the room. 
His voice had a curious suppressed sound 
when he answered,— 

‘Her name was Inez, but I never knew 

“She is dead, then?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And your father ?”’ 

** He is—dead also !” 

Great drops of perspiration stood upon the 
man’s brow. His eyes were agonised. 

Eden went up to him, and lifting her 
beautifal arme them about his neck. . 

‘I did not know,” she said, gently. ‘ For- 
give me, I have been selfishly thoughtless; 
but I am glad to be your wife, Bertie, because 
I love you.” 

** You—love me, Eden?” 

His voice was hoarse with a passion that 
half-an-hour before she could not have under- 


‘‘ With all my heart,’ she answered, un- 
steadily. 

‘IT oan scarcely believe it! ” he cried, catch- 
ing her closer to him. “Oh, my wife, my 
darling, if——" 

‘*Hush!” she whispered. ‘I want to feel 
your love while you do not speak I want 
your heart to tell mine of your trath and your 
nobility. Listen, Bertie, and forgive me. For 
one moment I was mad enough tc doubt you 
—to wonder if you are what you seem. [I 
think the very insanity of the doubt showed 
me how I love you.’” 

« He crushed her to him that she might not 
see his face, and the language of his soul 


was,— 

“She shall not know! She shall not! 
Heaven help me! How can I preserve the 
secret that must be kept now?” 





CHAPTER III. 


Very nearly a week had passed—a week of 

happiness to Mrs. Bertram Staunton, who, in 
i her own joy, had partially forgiven her brother 
his fault—a week of delirious content to the 
,; young husband, who lived in the present, 
banishing fear for the fature as one shuta his 
eyes to the breakers ahead and waits, not 
knowing but that some fate will deliver him 
from death. 

How devoted, how tender, how true he was! 
He watched over her with the love of a mother 
guarding her first-born. 
| He ae her words ; he lived upon her 

caresses; he shivered with dread if she left 
him but a moment. 

And she? 

He grew in that week to be the nucleus of 
her existence. 

She told him a thousand times a day that 
a wondered how she had ever lived without 
im. 

And as he watched her love growing hour 
. by hour, he became, ins of more confident, 
' believing that her love could endure any teat, 

morbidly afraid of any blow 5 it. 

To a looker-on, watching ths scene under- 
standingly, it was intensely pathetio, 

Hia very soul hung upon his ability to keep 
his secret, while Eden saw nothing but the 
love she had won. 

Its vast depth and breath never startled 

‘her ; it was too delicately, too tenderly shown. 
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She would have trusted him with her life, as 
she had trusted him with her heart, 

When she remembered her silly fears upon 
her wedding-night she did so with shame, 
and she was doubly tender to him afterwards. 

Bat the blow fell all too soon—the crushing 
slaughter of a life. 

They were through the hall of the 
hotel one day, arm-in-arm, like two merry 
children, when Eden saw coming towards her 
@ man and woman, the man familiar of form 
and face. 

After a second glance she broke away from 
her husband, and rashing forward, pitched 
herself upon his breast. 


‘‘Qh! Maloolm!’’ she cried. ‘ How glad— 
how very glad I am!" 
‘Eden! and here!" he gasped. ‘*My 


dear, I don’t understand.” 

‘** Of course you don't. I’ve been a silly girl, 
but I’m a very happy one. You took your life 
into your own hands, and I followed your 
example, Thia ia my sister, I am sure” (kiss- 
ing her affectionately). ‘‘ Malcolm is so sur. 


prised that he won't introdace us, but we | 
shan’t mind that, shall we? Malcolm, let me | 


introduce my busband, Mr. Staunton. Mrs. 
Carleton, Mr. S:aunton.” 

If Eden had been preparing a sensation for 
weeks she could have planned nothing better. 

Malcolm, believing his sister to be safely 
at Oak Vale, was confounded, but Bertie 
Staunton saw nothing of that. He touched 
his brother-in-law's d, as courtesy de- 
manded, but his eyes were fixed with burning 
horror upon the beautiful debonair blonde 
face beside him, and she was regarding him 
with what might be called interes im. 


ence. 

Her caol eyes were fixed upon him with 
disdainfal calm, while the fire in his glowed 
brilliantly for a moment, then went out, 

Bat Eden had seen. 

She was startled, but held her peace, in- 
viting her brother and his wife to her rooms. 

“ Will you explain this most extraordinary 
situation to me?” Malcolm asked. 

She complied, and they had their mutual 
words of forgiveness and congratulation. 

Then Oarleton looked at his watch. 

“T am late already for an appointment,” 
he ry rising. ‘' Shall we dine together at 
six?” 

‘+ With pleasure,” Staunton answered. 

Then kissing his sister and wife, and 
shaking hands with Bertha, Malcolm went. 

‘IT must leave you also,” Bertha Carleton 
exclaimed, rising indolently when he had 
gone. ‘I am a slave to an afternoon nap. 
Until dinner then, Eden, au revoir! I am 
quite sure we shall become great friends, Mr. 
Staunton!” 

Ste bowed ever so slightly, her beautifal 
gold hair glittering in the sunlight. 

“You must call my husband Bertie,” 
laughed Eden, “It sounds so absurd and 
formal of you to say Mr. S:aunton.” 

“Then, if I may '’—with a curious smile 
upon her crimson lips—“ Bertie. It has rather 
@ familiar sound.” 

She smiled mockingly, and left them. 

For a moment Eden stood looking at the 
closed door through which she had dis- 
appeared, then turned, with a little frown to 
her husband. 

“ What do you think of her, Bertie?” she 
asked. 

Ps ‘She is beautifal,” he answered, constrain- 
edly. 

“ Do you know I fancied that you and she 
had met before. Have you?” 

yy pause; then; 

“ °o ” 

For the first time she doubted his word. 

He leant over and hissed her. 

“I am going out upon business for half-an- 
hour, dear,’ he said. Shall you be lonely ?” 

“T shall have my memory of you,” she 
answered. 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
with a passion that he had never equalled 


‘*My pare one—my wife!” he murmured, 
and left her. 

A sense of oppression was upon her, a 
heaviness that weighted her like. some fright- 
fal incubus. She went into her bed.chamber 
and threw herself upon a couch. She was 
vaguely disappointed, overshadowed by a 
coming fatality. 

The couch upon which she had thrown 
herself was pushed against a door leading to 
another suite of rooms, and scarcely had her 
head touched the pillow than she became 
conscious of hearing the tones of her hus- 
band's voice in the adjoining room. 

She started up involuntarily, and, without 
thought of wrong, listened. 

‘I have come to you for an explanation of 
a pe here as Malcolm Carleton’s 
wife 1" r 





That was what he said, and Eden's lips 
| gtew white; her hands clasped themselves 
| upon her chest convalsively, her breath came 
in quivering, jagged gasps as she waited for 
the answer. 

It came after a little rippling, scornfal, 
mocking laugh, which Eden recognised as 
belonging to her brother's wife. 

**T thought you would come,” Bertha 
replied, in a cool voice. ‘‘ You see I waited 
for you. I have power even to draw you from 
your new toy, Bertie.” 

** Silence !” he commanded, sternly. ‘‘ Don’t 
dare allow your foul lips to breathe a thoaght 
of so pure a thing as my wife!” 

“Your what?” 

“ My wifel” —- 

Again that scornfal laugh rang out, tarn- 
ing Eden's blood to ice. 

‘We will drop that subject, if you please,” 
continued Staunton, coldly, ‘I have come 
to ask you if Malcolm Carleton knows your 
private history ?” 

‘* My dear Bertie. how absurd you are! Of 
course he don't. Do you suppose that little 

ale-haired aristocrat would have married me 
ad he known?” 

‘* Most decidedly I do not, and for that 
reason Tamhere. You must tell him." 

‘** Are you mad? Do you think that I would 
give up the life of repectability, not to speak 
of afflaence, that opens before me, for a whim 
of yours? How little you know me after all, 
Bertie!" 

** Bat I tell you that Malcolm Carleton must 
know from either you or me." 

‘*Do you mean to threaten ?”’ 

‘* A man of honour never threatens. I simply 
warn you.”’ 

‘** You have become very virtuous within the 
past three weeks,” she sneered. ‘‘ Let me ask 

ou—have you told my handsome sister-in- 

aw that your mother was the notorious Inez 

Rawlins, whose beautiful face adorns the 
rogue’s gallery, and whose history is a dis- 
grace to humanity? Have you told her that 
you have no knowledge of who your father 
was? Have you——’ 

‘* One word more, and I shall forget that you 
are & woman and strangle you!” cried Staun- 
ton, hoarsely, his eyes ablaze with rage. ‘I 
forbid you ever to speak one word of that to 
my wife or her brother. You shall not pollute 
her purity with the knowledge of that vileness, 
nor by an association with a woman such as 
you. The world knows you, You cannot 
conceal your shame even if I were to remain 
silent, which I shall not do.” 

Bertha Carleton straightened herself, and 
looked into the antagonistical eyes defiantly. 

‘‘T remember you well, Bertie,as the firmest 
man I ever knew," she said, slowly. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
that was why I loved you so insanely in those 
dear old wicked days that you seem to have 
forgotten. 

** Listen to me, Bertie. I love you as well 
now as I did then, even though you have 
abandoned me. I am going to put two alter- 
natives before you, and if you will think, you 
will remember that I can be even more obsti- 
nate than you. You wish me to leave Malcolm 
Carleton. Very well: I will go, and never see 





him again, upon one condition. It is that 


; deter. 





you go with me. Another opportanity thas I 
offer you is silence for silence. 

‘‘ There is no reason why you should rob me 
of the position I have won if you do not want 
me for yourself. 

‘* In the event of your refusing both of thece, 
there is another open to you. It is this: Do 
you forget Bertie Staunton, that I, and not 
that baby whom I met to-day, am your wife, 
and that by your second marriage you have 
committed bigamy ? If you take respectability 
and wealth from me, and if you decline to give 
me the protection of your love in exchange— 
well, as well the penitentiary as anything eise. 
You understand me now, I hope? Do waat 
you threaten, and I shall have you arrested 
and imprisoned for bigamy within tweaty- 
four hoars. 

“That I shall suffer with you will bs a 
‘consolation to me, rather than anything to 
You see I am neither excited nor 
,angry. I simply mean what I say. I shall 

be gratefal for your answer.” 

If Eden had but waited to hear it, this 
history of suffering might never have been 

| written ; but she did not. 

In a wild excess of anguish she leaped to her 
feet and fled—fied as far as she could from the 
sound of the voices. 

Then, crouching upon the floor, ahe 
remained there, like some dumb animal striv- 
ing to hide from a pursuing misery. 

The words that Bertie Staunton spoke were 
uttered firmly. 

“TI have listened to you,” he said, slowly, 
‘in order to answer any of your mistakes that 
I so well remember you are liable to make. I 

| do not even speak to you bitterly, Bertha, 
because I despise you too thoroughly. 

“There was a time, in my innocent youth, 
when, deceived by your infernal artifices, I 

| believed I loved you, and, like an honourable 
man, I asked you to be my wife. We went 
, through with a mockery of a marriage, after 
, Which I learned your character all too soon. 
| You did not care to conceal your baseness, 
your treachery, your love of gold then. 
|" wy grew to hate you, to know that my feel- 
_ing for you at best had never been anything 
more than the infatuation of a boy, and I 
loathed myself for my own insanity. Then 
one day the knowledge came to me of your 
| former marriage to Rapert Howard. Ah, you 
start!” 

“ He is dead!" hoarsely. 

‘Oh, no! He lives, and you know it. You 
were never divorced from him, and conse- 
quently 7 was never married to you at all by 
anyone in the universe. 

‘* Eden Carleton is my wife—the only one I 
have ever had. That in my boyish days I 
should have been daped by an adventaress, 
and that I should have failed to tell my wife 
of that unhappy episode, are my only faults. 
Whatever my ~ may have been I am 
innocent, thank Heaven !—and neither you 
nor any other living being can say to the con- 
trary. 

* You eee I have nothing whatever to fear 
from you, and I warn you now that I shall 
tell Malcolm Carleton your history to-night, 
if you have not forestalled me. Taat is all. 
| Good afternoon !"’ 

He bowed with profound ceremony, and left 
the room. 





(To be continued.) 








One of the oldest engineering projects ia the 
world is now gradually approaching completion, 
and the work will probably be finished during the 
present year. This is the canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece. Work was actu- 
ally begun on the canal under the Emperor Nero, 
so that over seventeen hundred years will have 
passed between its beginning and its final com- 
pletion. As finally excavated, the canal will be 
four miles long, with a depth of eight metres, or 
sufficient for the largest vessels which usually 
navigate the adjacent seas. 
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~ FACETLA. ae Mr. M’Cuasrecx,” shonted hie. better half, A quenws -Rosten deatict, with more week 


Youne Man: ‘'Does your sister play the 
piano, Bobby ?"" Bobby: ‘ Piayit! No; but 
she works it.ebout seven hours.a day.” 

“Try reading my mind,” said a shallow- 
pated, self-conceited young man to ® mind. 
reader. ‘‘Hacuse me,” replied the latter, 
‘IT haven't # microecope with me.” 

Mrs. Gross: * Have youany more segarilike 
the last-ye vent me?” Grucer (oriskly) : ‘Yes, 
madam, plenty of it. How mach do you 
want?” Mrs, Grabb: “ Don’s want none.” 

“Wart prompted you to rob this man’s till ?” 
asked the judge of the prisoner. “My family 
physician,” was the answer. “ He told meit was 
absolutely necessary that I should have a little 
change.” 

“ Waar a beautiful new boat!” exclaimed 
Mies Ethel, at Long Branch, sa the yacht 
Psyche shot past the wharf. “ Yes,” replied 
her uncle frcm St. Lonia; * bat isn’t that a 
fonny way to spell fish ?’* 

Tue Captain (to Jack Hardup): “ There's 
the great heiress, Mics Moneypenny, Goand 
propose.” Jack Hardup: ‘' Bat sha deesn’t 
know me yet,”’ Tne Captain: ‘‘ Dan’s yomree, 
dear boy, thas’s your only chance,” 

Lavy Visrror; ‘' I'm going mow, Toarmy: 
wouldn't you hke to walk home'with me? ” 
Tommy: ‘No, I mafraid I couldn’s keep up.” 
“Qouldn't. keep up! Why, child?” “¢ Gance 
I hear folks say you're rather fast,” 

‘* AREN'T you ashamed to be-seen fighting 
with that brutal Jewkine boy on the street ?”’ 
asked Johnnie’s'\irate mother, “ Ashamed ?” 
repeated Johnnie, im surprise, “ Ashamed ? 
No, why should I ba? I licked him,” 

Taxes one would wished to have expressed 
differently :—Nervous Invalid: “ Ah, my dear 
fellow, this iv one of the worrt attacks I evar 
had!” Sympathetic Friend : “ Yes, oldman; 
aoa hope it will be the lust! Good. 

ye.’ 

‘No, Gronez,” she mattered, as the misar- 
able youth knelt in a passionate frenzy at her 
feet, ‘I can never ba yours.” “ Well, Clara,” 
he answered bitterly, as he rose quickly, you 
might at bast have told me co te, and 
saved me from bagging these trousers.” 

Wovtp-bE customer: “ Yes, I would like to 
marry, and if you come across s handeome, 
young, amiahle girl who has money and who 
wants a good home, jost. drop me a postal,” 
Marriage broker: ‘‘I beg your pardon, but if 
I fiod that kind of a female I’m going to 
marry her myself.” 

‘*How many letter d’a are there in the 
Welsh alphabet, William?” asked his wife. 
“ Why, only one, of course.” ‘Oh, you must 
be mistaken. Here's a Welsh paper, and 
nearly every word contains four or five a’s, 
There must be two or threa dozen in their 
alphabet, at least." 

“ Has my husband been in here?” inquired 
@ woman of the barman. “ He's a tall, red 
complexioned man, and werrs a slouch hat.” 
‘A man answering that dezeription got « half- 
pint bottle of whisky abont ten miuntes ago.” 
** How big a bottle?” ‘Hfalf-pint.” “ Some 
other man,” said the woman. 


Artuur Sumuerton (as the engagement ia 
broken): ‘ Aud this, then, is the end of all?” 
Miss Willoughby: “\O no; only the end of 
summer.” Arthar Summerton: ‘ You are 
flippant; that is clear.” Miss Willonghby: 
‘Ah? Then why did you teke me seriously 
when I promised to marry you?” 


“Mrs. Dumpsey: “For shame, Willie! 
You've been fighting again. Yonr clothes are 
torn and yonr faces is seratched, Dear mp; 
what a trial you ave! I wish you were s-girl 
—girls don’t fight.” Willie Dampsey: * Yes; 
but ma, don’t you think it’s better’ to have a 
good, equare fight and get ail the mad out of 
you than to carry it around, the wey the girls 
do, for months?” 


‘*T want you to take your feet off the parlour 
table.’’ ‘Mrs. M‘Olintock,’’ he seid, ‘in a 
fixed, deternzined voice, ‘‘I allow only one 
person to talk to me that way.” ‘And who 
ia that?" she demanded. ‘‘ You, my dear,” 
he replied, softly, as he removed his pedes, 
Jones: “There are only two periods in a 
man’s life when he is greatly interested in his 
personal appearance.” Smith: “When do 
they occur?” Jones: “One is at twenty, 
when he watehes the hair coming out of his 
ppper lip; and the other is at forty, when he 
watches the hair coming out on the top of his 


He (a travelling man); “TI have bat five 
minutes. Bay, will you be my wife? I must 
catch that train.” She (never utters word). 
He: ‘Only three minutes left; say the word, 
my darling.” Sie (silent as the grave). He: 
“ One minate left! Promise to be my wife!” 
Bhe: “TI promise.” He: “I'll take the next 
train.” 

Tue correspondent who wanis to know 
‘“ how to cook cabbage without having an odour }. 
in the house,” is informed in the absence of 
the expert who conducta our household depart- 
ment, that another goed way is to boil the 
cabbage in the middle of a ten aere lot, and 
keep the doors and. windows of the house 
tigatly closed while it is cooking. 

Mr, Nicersntow (#0 adored one’s little 
brother): ‘There! You did that errand very 
nicely. Here's & penny for you.” Little 
Brother: ‘‘Oh. ma! Mr,.Nicefellow gave me 
a@ penny.” Ma: ‘ Well, my dear you should 
say——”’ Little Brother:: ‘ Yes, 1 know, I 
should say ‘ stank 70%, but I was 20. y’prised 
I forgot, You said he hadn’é a cent,” 

“THowpson, you're a Very mean man,” 
‘Thank you, Dolliver. Howso?” I asked 
you to lend me an umbrele during the rain 
yesterday.” ‘I remember.” ‘And you'said 
your umbrella was used up;” “ Well?” “'To- 
day I saw you with an elégant umbrella.” 
“What of it?” ‘‘ Yon said is was used up.” 
“Soitis, Lalways useit up. ‘Don't suppose 
I’d-use it down do you?” 

Mrs. Musnroom: ‘Them’s very prett 
dishes you've got, Mrs. Lineage.’ Mrs. 
Lineage: “ Yes, thoze are some specimens of 
our family china. They have been in our 
family for generations. You see, cach piece 
bears our family crest.” ‘That's pretty fine, 
ain't it? Bat weit till you seo the family 
china l’veordered. I’m going'to havea differ- 
ent family crest on each plate,” 

Ont of our Sunday school-teachers, on a 
recent occasion, told her pupils that when 
they put their pennies in the contribution box 
she wanted each one to repeat an appropriate 
Bible verse. The first boy dropped in a penny, 
saying: “The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.” 
The next boy dropped bis money into the 
box, saying: “He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord.” Thethird and youngest 
dropped his penny, saying: “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” 

Tramp (with an old school-book): ‘Say, 
mister, will yer kindly tell me what letter this 
is?” Pedestrian: ‘Certainly. Thats L., 
Can’t you read?” ‘No, sir; bat I’m tryin’ 
ter learn, an’ I sha’n’s rest till I do, nuther.” 
‘* T am delighted to find co laudable an ambi- 
tion in one of your class. You have taken the 
right course at jast.” “ Yes, sir. It’s mighty 
rough on a traveller Jike me no ter ba able to 
tell whether a sign says ‘ Beware o’ the Dog’ 
or ‘Fee Lunch Opening.’” 


One day Professor W——, examining the 
mental philosophy class, said: “Ah, young 
gentlemen, I have an impression! Now, 
young gentlemen,” continued the dootor, as he 
touched his head with his forefinger, “can 
you tell ma what an impression is?” No 
answer. ‘What? No one knows? Noone 
cam tell what an impression is?” exclaimed 
the doctor, looking up and down the class. “I 





Y | his former position,” 


than he could attend to, reecived a call from 
@ lady patron, who wanted a set of teeth made 
in « hurry. Seizing a sharp instrument, he 
very cooley thrust it into tite roof of bis 
patient's mouth. ‘Does that burt you, 
madam?” asked the dentist, Of course it 
hurt, and of course madam easid eo, Then 
your mouth ie quite too sensitive for the work 
jast at prezent. You nvast catl im about a 
week or ten days, when your mouth will bs ia 
better condition.” He made those teeth, and 
in Kis-own good time, 

Otv Gent (evidently under great mental 
strain): ‘See here, sir; I want to speak to 
you, sir, You were at my house until very 
late last night, and after my daughter went to 
her room I heard her sobbing for wn hour. 
Yon're a villain, sir, and I've a great mind 
—" Young Man: “Sobbing?” ©. G.: 
“Yes, sir. How dared you to ineult——” 
¥.M.: “I wouldn't think of such a thing. 
Belibve me.” 0. G.: (sempestuonely) : 
“What did you say toher, sir?” Y. M.: “TI 
Mersly remarked that I was too poor to 
merry.” 


“Bos,” said a stranger to a boothlack on 
Larned-street, “‘didn’t you black my shoes 
rday?” “TI guess I did.” “Right over 
that doorway?” ‘Oh, yex” ‘ Well, 
when I paid you difin't I give you five five- 
dollar gold pieces in mistake for pennies?” 
‘*Not much you didn't,” “Be honest, now.” 
“TI am honest. D'ye suppose that if I got 
my hands on twenty-five dollars I'd bs herp 
now? Not much! Id be flaking for tho 
plains on a palace car, with a revolver on each : 
hip and a lasso over my right shoutver, and 
by to-morrow you'd see in the papers thas Ta 
fun across old Sitting Ball and mate him so 
tired’ that hag Sp could pull his nose. Made 
a mistake! You bet you didn't!” 


‘‘ Wuat did Hannibal do.after the bitile of 
Cannm?” asked.a German.sehool teacher of 
his pupils, .First Papil; “He pursued the 
Romans with great). vigonr.’”’ Tvacher: 
‘“‘Wrong! Next!” Sesend. Papi “He 
epcam on the battle gronnd.” Teacher : 
‘* Next?” Third Papi: *‘ He retreated to 
Teacher: ‘You are all 
wrong. Ain't you.ashamed of yourselves that 
none of you know the correct answer to such 
& simple question? I-say, you bay at the 
foot of the class, what did. Hannibal do after 
the battle of Canna?” Laes Boy: “1 don’é 
know.” Teacher: “.OCoxreos; my bay, you 
have studied your lessen properly. Goiup to 
the head of the olags.. You,doa’t know, and 
nobody else knows what Hannibal did afier 
the battle of Canns,”’ . 


A rarmer had some wheat stolen a few 
nights since, and he was so'sire thathe knew 
who the thief was that he came into town 
and secored warrant for a dertain young 
man living near him. When the case came up 
for trial the defendant said he could prove an 
alibi. In order to do this he had brought in 
“hie gitl’’—s, buxom laseof 25 Shetcok the 
stand and swore that he cat up with her from 
seven in the evening until broad duylight nex’ 
morning. ‘Pcople can bo very easily mis- 
taken,” observed the plaintiff's lawyer. “TI 
don't care—I know he was there,” she replied. 
** What did you talk about?” “Love,” she 
promptly answered, “ What time did the old 
folks go to bed?" “I gave ’em the wink 
about ten.” ‘Sure he was thereat midnight, 
are you?” ‘Yes, sir.” ‘Why are you 
sure?’’ She blushed, looked’ over to her lover 
and laughed, and, getting a nod to go ahead, 
she said: ‘* Well, sir, jast as the clock strack 
twelve the old man jamped out of bed upttairs 
and hollered down, ‘Sarah, yer mar wants 
some o' that catnip tea.’ and we got sach a 
start we broke the back of the rocking chair 
and went over backward kerplank!” ‘ Then 
the jary must anderstand that you were seated 
on Samuel’s knee?” ‘I object!" pat in 
Samuel's lawyer, and hie honour remem ered 
the days of his youth and sustained the objsc- 





know,” said a certain brilliant youth. “An 
impression isa dentin a soft place.” 
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SOCIETY. 


CotoureED glass for table ware is much in 
vogue. 

Mr. Eprson smokes a great deal; the more 
work he does, the more cigars he consumes. 

Ovwa carries out the conventional idea of the 
blue-stocking, inasmuch as she is pronounced the 
worst-dressed woman im Europe. 

THE cars of the new imperial train for the 
Emperor of Russia are lined with cork. 

Lorp TENNYSON asserts that his coming volume 
of poems will be his absolutely farewell contribu- 
tion to literature. 

Princess Beatrice has made the beautiful 
Isle of Wight lace fashionable in England, and 
has even the Sunday dresses of her babies made 
of it. 

“ FRIGHTENED mouse colour” is the latest 
fashionable shade. It is probably a little paler 
than the ordinary mouse colour. 

THE most disquieting rumours are being circu- 
lated in the West-end clubs concerning the health 
of the Prinee of Wales. 

Ir is said that a prominent member of Parlia- 
ment intends bringing in a bill next session to 
restrain improvident marriages, ° 

SWALLows, ‘said to‘be birds of good luck, are 
now playing an important part in the decoration 
of the newest fashionable stationery. 

One of the charities in which Princess ‘Chris- 
tian especially interests, herself is the St. Andrew's 
Society for helping poor ladies, This excellent 
undertaking dues an immensity for the assistance 
of gentlewomen destitute of proper means of 
support, and is deserving of general aid. 

THE much commended example of the Princess 
of Wales in bringing up her daughters in severe 
simplicity proved a little toe rigid in the case of 
the present Duchess of Fife. Since her marriage 
she has surprised those who considered her an un- 
gainly girl by blossoming into a grace and 
attractiveness that no one suspected she possessed 
while she was under the stern parental rule, 

Leataer and kid sound like very queer trim- 
mings, yet both may be observed among the 
novelties, sometimes embroidered with fine gold 
or steel beads. It ia just as though some fancy 
shoemaker had stopped making shoes, and put 
all his material in the piece on the market. 

THE reason why. the Queen cannot accept the 
invitation to Dublin is not through any: feeling 
of pique or of doubt. It is simply that the 
excitement, formality, and fuss inevitably 
attaching to any such visit would be a most un- 
wise tax upon Her Majesty’s health. 

THERE is at present living in Cheltenham, in 
her ninety-second year, a granddaughter of the 
Rev. Dr. Shaw, of Coylton, N.B., who. earried 
despatches from Brodie of Brodie at the battle 
of Culloden, through the camp ofthe Pretender, 
to the Duke of Cumberland. The lady in ques- 
tion is Anna Wilhelmina Shaw; she was born 
in March 1798, and although im her ninety- 
second year, she is as’ bright and lively as if she 
were thirty years younger. 

THE Imperial party at Fredensborg is now 
broken up. It consisted of an Emperor and 
empress, three kings, two queens, four heirs- 
app»rent to thrones, anda host of princes and 
princesses. 

THR Saltan really has but one wife —the rest 
are “ favourites ;”’ but these young ladies lead 
lives which are fairly useful, and get through an 
amount of work each day that would astonish 
many a British girl There is no lounging 
about on divans, or intrivate and time-killing 
bathing ; or lengthy siestas, or the hours spent 
in listening to modernised Contes de Balzac. On 
the contrary, the girls of high birth who are 
enrolled among the favourites have to work pretty 
hard in return for their privileges. 

In spite of all said to the contrary, the young 
King of Servia is most anxious to see his mother, 
and willin no way be pacified, constantly asking 
for her. The day of his coronation he refused to 
allow the regal crown to be placed upon his head 
until the Regents had promised:to. restore her. 





STATISTICS. 


Macntyery in the United States does the work 
of 500,000,000 men. 

Ir Her Majesty called all the policemen of 
England, with their officers, to a review, an army 
of nearly 40,000 men would pass before her. The 
precise number is 37,296. Of simple constables 
there are 30,000, of detective officers, 611 ; there 
ere 3,890 sergeants, 1,543 inspectors, 530 superin- 
tendents, and 167 borough head-constables. 

Lonpon has eighty-one hospitals and fifty dis- 
penearies supported by voluntary contributions. 
Last year one million, thirty-eight thousand 
outside patients were treated at the dispensaries 
and out-service department of the hospitals. One 
inevery four of the ivhabitants of Londun,re- 
ceives gratuitous medical treatment when ill. 

An average of five feet of water is estimated to 
fall annually over the whole earth, and, assuming 
that condensation takes place at au average height 
of 3,000 feet, scientists conclude that the force of 
evaporation to supply- such rainfall must equal 
the lifting of 322,000,000 pounds of water 3,000 
feet in every minute, or about 300,000,000,000 
horse-power constantly exerted. 





GEMS. 


Ir is the greatest possible praise to be praised 
by a man who is himself deserving of praise. 

Ir is worth a thousand pounds a year to have 
the habit of looking on the bright side of things. 

THERE is no greater fool than he who thinks 
himself wise ; no. one wiser than he who suspects 
he isa fool. 

WE are born at home, we live at home, and we 
must die at home; so that the comforts and 
economies of home are of more deep, heartfelt, 
and personal interest to us than the public affairs 
of all the nations in the world. 

A BLESSING beyond wealth, beyond beauty, or 
even beyond talent, is that cheerful temperament 
which can rejoice in the sunshine, yet be merry 
in the shade—which can delight in the singing of 
the birds in spring, yet solace itself with the 
heart’s own music when witter is ‘at hand. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


PRESERVED SIBERIAN CRaBs. — Make a rich 
syrup and boil the crabs whole in it until the skia 
cracks open, when they are sufficiently done. 
When put away for use put a little ornage peel 
and two or three cloves in the syrup to give it a 
good flavour. Weta paper in brandy, and put 
over the top. 

Sponge Cakes.— Take eight eggs and divide 
the yolks and the whites. To the yolks add the 
finoly-chopped rind of a lemon, and then work 
them with a wooden spoon for about twelve 
minutes, then add twelve ounces of castor sugar 
and continue to work the yolks and sugar for ten 
to twelve minutes more. Whip the whites 
of the eggs until they are quite stiff, and then add 
them by degrees, together with eight ounces of 
fiue flour, which has previously been rubbed 
throngh a sieve and afterwards warmed. In edd- 
ing the flour and egg you must add about a tea- 
spoonful of flour and a little of the white of the 
egg at atime, stirring the mixture lightly and 
carefully all the.time. The mould for baking the 
sponge cakes in should be prepared before you 
begin to mix the cakes in the following way : — 
Brush them over lightly with warm butter, and 
then mask them with castor sugar gnd flour in 
equal quantities. In. small moulds fifteen minutes 
in a cool oven will be sufficient time to bake the 
cakes, and the full quantity would take about an 
hour anda half. Itis advisable, wfter the cake 
has been in the oven about half an hour, to stand 
itin a tin containing some salt, to prevent the 
cake becoming teo brown at the bottom. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe Pope hasa full set of pearly white teeth 
well preserved. 

Every Swedish girl not born to wealth is 
taught a trade of some kind. 

Some writing 4,280 years old iz on exhibition in 
Paris, and the ink locks.as fresh as on a newly 
written note, 

Lone purses of silver wire net work, with a 
ring in the centre, made after the style of old- 
time silk knitted ones, are a feature among purses. 

THE artistic arrangement of natural flowers is 


part of every Japanese lady’s education—a much: 


more satisfaciory accomplishment then the mann- 
facture of floral monstrosities in wax. 

Every telephone company in Russia has to 
submit a list of itssubscribers to the polices, It 
has also to make such arrangements that any 
conversation can be overheard by the police if 
desired. 

A mommy, on which were inscriptions that are 
said to have proved it to have been one of the 
Pharaohs, was unwound in Egypt recently, and 
experts have decided that he was in life afflicted 
with gout. 

It is said that a mustard plaster on the elbow 
will relieve neuralgia in the face, and one on the 
back of the neck will relieve neuralgia in the 
head ; and that many personsthave been cured 
by this simple process. 

Prorte born during spring have in general 
stronger constitutions thin those born during 
the other three seasons, Birtlis and deaths heppen 
more frequently during night than day time, and 
it may also be added that it is only a quarter of 
the male’populatiou who attain the prescribed age 
for carrying arms. : 

A New candle has been brought out which ex- 
tinguishes itself in an hour. This it does by 
means of a tiny extinguisher of tin, which iz 
fastened in the wax by wires, and which effectually 
performs its task. It is only necessary tu remove 
this diminutive extinguisher when its work is 
done, and the candle is agaia ready to bara 
another hour, 

Wermanr, that delightfullittle town in Germany, 
has just set an example which every Huglish city, 
town, and village should hasten to follow. The 
municipal authorities have issued an edict which 
strictly forbids any resident to play a piano with 
the window open, or “ to the annoyance and dis- 
comfort of neighbours and others.’’ Happy 
happy Weimar ! . 

THE largest piece of gold in the world was 
taken from Byer and Haltman’s gold minivg 
claim, Hill End, NewSouth Wales, May 19, 1872. 
Its weight was 640 pounds, height, 4 fect 9 inches, 
width 3 feet 2 inches, average thickness, 4 
inches ; worth 148,000 dollars. It was found 
embedded in a thick wall of blue slate, at a depth 
of 250 feet from the surface, The owners of the 
mine were living on charity when they found it, 

Axsout an hour, or, perhaps, not more than 
half-an-hour, before the familiar cry of tte milk- 
man was heard in the empty streets on a recent 
morning,an event was taking place in the heavens 
which had not occurred for six thousand years ! 
The planets Mars and Saturn were in closer con- 
junction than they hsve been for that period ; 
long enough in all conscience, if compared with the 
span of man’s little life. 

Tr is quite necessary to warn some ladies, who, 
perhaps not unknowingly, are inflicting severe tor- 
ture on their male companions. A device which it 
is said owes its existence tu the levelling up of 
fashion, or it may be to the spleen of a jealous 
woman, consists in haying leaden blocks placed at 
the bottom of the panels of her dress, Then, 
when during a promenade, the lidy fancies her 
spouse’s eyes are wandering, the attention of her 
liege lord becomes arrested by a scraping sensa- 
tion on the shins, caused sometimes, mayhap, by 
the wind in the folds of her dress, but mure likely 
by the ingenuity of the wearer, who by a peculiar 
movement of her foot seuds the block forward, to 
rebound against her uvfortunate cowpanion’s 
legs. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Quitp.—Ask a solicitor. 

Daisy.—The wedding finger. 

Jrster.—It is entirely a trade matter. 

Nyp14.—The song can be had from any music-seller. 

Somznopy's Dar.inc.—A receipt-stamp is necessary. 

Littte Joux.—We know nothing of the machine you 
mention, 

X. Y. Z.—The correct pronunciation of Greenwich is 
Grin-ldge. 

Rosy. = will get what you require at a theatrical 


Friar Tock. on will get the information at the 
nearest police office 

BLONDE AND Reememe~tey preparation of paraffine 
will make the hair grow. 

M. Day.—Salt curdles milk and should not be added 
until the dish is prepared. 

Rosin Hoop.—Too much , enching is very injurious, 
and likely to stop the growth. 

AprrcLe Biossom.—The word is generally pronounced 
“Darby.” 1t is impossible to say why. 

Hetiorrops.—Not kno the gentleman, we cannot 
possibly offer an opinion on subject. 

Hyacixts —1. The white hyacinth means unobtrusive, 
2. Your letter is well expressed and written. 

Stantey.—A person legally divorced and = any 
restraining clause is free to marry again at 

Anxious Reaper.—You had better have thiog more 
to do with a man who gives you such bad ad 

Fivo.—Nuttall’s Dictionary is considered _ be the 
best now-a-days ; the price is about four shillings. 

Jzante.—It is an Gennes Sho dose cnn Seteened of 


@ wedding in Der and their hives decorated. 
Lavinta.— between first cousins is legal. 
Whether it is ad or not you should know best. 


Rost anp Tuistix.—The Fra or the Stage would be 
the best medium for an advertisement such as you want. 
Marcaret.—There are no cosmetics like es a 
water and fresh air; a healthy complexion needs 
others. 


Hermioxe.—There is no need to pp pm) Be a 
| amg years yet. You are not an old maid by any 


pr ont —You =! be taught type-writing at small cost. 
SSaame> Se front very much now as an employ- 
ment for girls. 

Susan Nippzr.—You will get the rules by a 
a hospital, or writing to the secretary. The au 
are very strict, 

Aw Anxious Motner.—We can hardly advise you. A 
mother should be able to guide her son in such matters 
as you mention. 

Marp “eo Fn Many juny yous are engaged at 
that a means a drop of 
salt wa Rt 


ter ha 


Reriaw.—The man to have no claim upon the 
goods + at seme best lan wl will be to consult a solicitor 

poe ~ ne a beautiful hand. As far as penman- 
ship is concerned, no one need be afraid to entrust 
business books to you. 

Du«pies.—You had better write to the editor of one 
of the papers exclusively devoted to fashions. Dress is 
rather out of our province. 

J.C. 8. F. 08 Oe ee 
verb which says, ‘‘ Precious goods are in small paseain.” 
Think of that and = content. 

TrTan14.—Young ladies always wait to be wooed, and 
do not make their sentiments for young men public 
until they are asked for them. 

Farry. a is rude to pe converse with anyone 
when you have + 4+ friend = without introducing 
her to the person meeting 

Dotty.—Satlors con wear ear 
ridiculous affectation for any man in 

adorn himself with such things. 

Muap1.—You should speak to Poneto 0 hat 
once, if way te aienlany for jan ee anything so 
extremely vulgar and 

CLaRENcE.—You nate better vt your nose alone. It 
is as nature made it, and to endeavour to alter it would 
most likely you very much. 

Setina.—You are not too young to try the stage ; but 
codons shea you have friends to’ help 
you forward, or the means of proper tuition. 

Jock.—We me ag Smee to pause before you do 
anything so ras ou hardly ex: & marriage 
brought about by such means to turn ato 

Beatrice.—1. ‘a0 boiling water will fn ay Nye | 
and tea stains, 2. Ri will 
Her dies bun vediedah el atte eee 

Marsorix May.—You can do nothing with kid ye 
that have burst. You say that you Bought them 
small; in that case, you can hardly expect ha 
result from forcing your hands into them, 


, I 
life 








Cora.—Ask the mat of the t hospital ; she 
will give you the necessary information, and most likely 
make some inquiry into your fitness and capability for 
such a post. 

Sweet VioLcet.—Many y 
It is yan | i aps, 
cases,” ani may ex. 
early in life. —— 

A. Mitzs —No one can be quite sure, but M. eaten, 
a French scientist, expresses the opinion that 
sardine is a young fish which has not attained its fall 
development, 


Iswocence.—Your best advisers on 
such an important pot. 0 Our opado i tnt you shoal 
good many 





ladies marry at nineteen. 
t ‘‘ circumstances alter 
t sometimes to settle 


pace es gg 


Eeo-Sae_ts —You had better apply to a medical man 
All your questions show that you must be in an unsatis- 
factory state of health, and we never attempt to give 
medical advice. 


Co.tiz.—Violins vary in price Iike any other musical 
instrument. a ey = inquiries at a 
good musio-se)Jer's. e instrumen not especially 
difficult to learn. 

Myr car. —1. A girl is under the control of her 

its till she is twenty-one tan. soe 2. Margaret, 
the German, means a peril; Joseph, from the 
Hebrew, addition. 

InconsoLaBLe.—Your wisest plan will be to have your 
head shaved. When the hair has fallen off from sickness 
it is apt to grow ina patchy manner if it is not attended 
to in a proper way. 


Exviva.—Put the man out of head and forget all 
about him as soon as possible; he means aoe. 
ever 


ell your parents st once of his conde 
addresses you again. 


FIDELITY. 


If a prince should come and cast him down 
(Believe me, my dear, for I cannot change,) 
And call me his queen, ani give me his crown 
For the ine —_' would you —- strange 
That true, my you. 
ee. wat 


By yer ee be ) 
‘ou may trust dear, ’ all coming time, 
An imake mo the quorn of some far-off ln ’ 
I would not be queen of his sun-lit clime 

For a single year, for I sadly fear 

The Queen's heart would break for you, my dear. 


Should I cross the river of death to-night 
(Have faith, my dear, for my love csnnot die,) 
—— would thrill with a delight, 
Tho’ the waves were cold and the billows 
Anil would not shrink could I only thin 
You were waiting for me by the river's brink. 


by phi y tape Ate 
dear, pray ur heart, 
Tho’ eternity’s 2 bh cont selbn coun or baba, ) 
Thro’ the ages that come, we may nt part, 

And [ would not moen tho’ life were gcna, 

If you clasp thro’ the darkness my band in your 


own, 
L. M, D. 


LamBrrt.—There are about five hundred thousand 
more women than men in England and Scotland. In 
Ireland the excess is not nearly so in proportion 
to the entire population. 


Awxious_y Wartrnc —If the man had a wife living at 
the time of his marriage with the lad; 
was illegal, and she is not his wife, and 
to marry whom she pleases. 

Potty Fiinpers Se = 
parents oe © five 1 Pitt ts a matin of 
private arrangement. in cases of baby- 
pa AM RAR 

Wornriep Bssste.—Cockroaches may be got rid of 
Soa Sales ann. A it with a feather 

heir haunts of retreat, =e? ttle in a saucer and 
Jon to shan’ tn thee closet oven" ate 


Lazy Bones. “he tree pronnndatno language 
cannot be learned from a book ; all deo map temas: 
tered, and the rest will come very quickly to a person 
thoroughly versed in every part of the study. 


BFg 


Girsy.—1l. Think less yourself and more of others, and 
you will forget to blush. 2. ees to Galea 
means good from the Greek, gift 
Se: — Eva, Hebrew, Ife giving + Mattias Matilda, German, 


pel your 
last heard of still; but fifteen years is a long time, and 
the chance is slight. 

Hotspur —We can one refusing to 
aid his mother who is so Wo tae fact 
of their standing alone in the world, ost wor, should 
make the tie stronger between them than 
bappier mothers and sons, 

Sucuene.— pie sestenet aie paper 

ant; ifit is scented at all i ae 

t odour. You cannot do it s pRancns Fa with any 
scent that you will buy, but any will scent 
your paper for you exactly as you 
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docbar whe hey ‘toon trocttig tes Jour sol suakady te 
octor who has for your 

help you in getting what you want. A surgical instru- 
na 2 maker might also be able to tell you where to 
° 


ELFINELLA —1. You must make uw! uarrel ph 
Y teem the t 


man long enough 
between you. 2. Fair-haired persons are not serio 
considered d what you call ‘‘ common-! g.” 

H. A. P.—1. Eggs do not agree with all persons ; but 
es considered wholesome. 2. auswer 
to “Dimples.” 8. There is no rule, in some cases a 
simple bow is suffictent, in others, a warmer greeting is 
appropriate. It must depend on circumstances. 


Britannia —1. Eatiug meat does not necessarily 
make anyone coarse. ba in the situation you 
speak equals, 3%. Vaseline is not 
injurious to the skin. yt No, bat it will po your 
and is a very nasty habit besides, 5. You write 
very neatly and well. 
JuLiz.—We always try to advise young 
rush into the life of an actress without 
friends to help 


Timorous, unsteady people, also bued with 
, always in a a of swelling “1.” 

ter in “OO” is sthennen a ent. nt 
eomewhat ban’ people. of those 
laugh in “oo” (0). are traitors, haters,’ 
Brive Execr.—N 
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Aut Back Numsers, Parts and Votumes are {n print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOCE.—Part 838, Now Ready, price 
free, Eightpence. Also Vel. LIII., bound in 
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